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ANCIENT  PEOPLE  OF  CANAAN. 


EFORE  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
conquered  by  the  Israelites,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Canaan,  the  youngest 
son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of 
Noah,  who  divided  the  country 
among  his  eleven  sons,  each  of 
whom  was  the  head  of  a  numerous 
clan  or  tribe  (Gen.  10:  15-19). 
Here  they  resided  for  seven  cen- 
turies and  founded  many  king- 
doms. We  learn  (Gen.  15:  18-21)  that 
during  the  life  of  Abraham  this  region 
was  occupied  by  ten  nations:  The  Ken- 
ites,  the  Kenizzites,  the  Kadmonites,  the 
Hittites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Rephaims,  the, 
Amorites,  the  Canaanites.  the  Girgash- 
ites,  and  the  Jebusites.  The  first  three 
nations  mentioned  dwelt  on  the  east  side 
of  Jordan,  while  the  other  seven  lived  on 
the  west  side  of  the  same  river.  During 
the  time  of  Moses  these  latter  were  known 
as  the  Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amorites, 
Canaanites,  Perizzites,  Hivites  and  Jebus- 
ites (Deut.  7:1;  Josh.  3:  10;  24:  11),  the 
Hivites  being  substituted  for  the  Repha- 
ims. 

The  distribution  of  these  seven  nations 
was  as  follows:  The  Hittites,  the  Periz- 
zites,   the  Jebusites,    and    the    Amorites 


dwelt  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  south- 
ward; the  Canaanites  occupied  a  tract  of 
land  near  the  sea,  westward,  with  the 
coast  of  Jordan  not  far  to  the  eastward; 
while  on  Ihe  eastern  side  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  dwelt  the  Gergesenes;  and  in 
Mount  Lebanon  to  the  north  dwelt  the 
Hivites  (compare  Num.  13:  29;  Josh.  11: 
3;  Matt.  8:  28).  Of  these  seven  nations, 
the  Amorites  became  the  most  powerful, 
extending  their  conquests  beyond  Jordan 
and  subduing  the  Kadmonites.  We  learn 
(Gen.  13:  16;  Josh.  24:  15;  II  Sam,  21;  2) 
that  this  powerful  nation  was  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  whole  seven  nations. 

The  Lord  commanded  the  Israelites 
through  Moses  to  destroy  these  nations, 
the  following  language  being  employed: 
"And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  de- 
liver them  before  thee,  thou  shalt  smite 
them,  and  utterly  destroy  them :  thou 
shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor 
show  mercy  unto  them.  Neither  shalt 
thou  make  marriages  with  them;  thy 
daughter  thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his 
son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take 
unto  thy  son.  For  they  will  turn  away 
thy  son  from  following  me,  that  they 
may  serve  other  gods;  so  will  the  anger 
of    the  Lord  be  kindled  against  you,  and 
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destroy  thee  suddenly.  But  thus  shall 
ye  deal  with  them:  ye  shall  destroy  their 
altars  and  break  down  their  images,  and 
cut  down  their  groves,  and  burn  their 
graven  images  with  fire"  (Deut.  7:  1-6). 
"The  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them 
unto  thee,  and  shall  destroy  them  with  a 
mighty  destruction,  until  they  be  de- 
stroyed. And  he  shall  deliver  their  kings 
into  thine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  destroy 


with  an  attack  on  the  Israelites  by  Aradr 
king  of  the  Canaanites,  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  several  cities  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Palestine,  to  which  the 
name  of  Hormah  was  given  (Num.  21:  1. 
13).  Instead  of  the  Israelites  following  up 
this  victory,  they  turned  back  and  com- 
passed the  land  of  Edom,  then  attempted 
to  pass  through  the  country  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Jordan,which  was  occupied 
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their  name  from  under  heaven  :  there 
shall  be  no  man  able  to  stand  before  thee, 
until  thou  have  destroyed  them"  (Deut. 
7:  23,  24). 

The  destruction  of  these  nations,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  accomplished  at  once, 
for  the  Lord  declared  that  He  would  put 
out  those  nations  little  by  little,  the  rea- 
son given  being,  "lest  the  beasts  of  the 
field  increase  upon  thee"  (Exo.  23:  29: 
Deut.  7:  22).     This  great  war  commenced 


by  a  tribe  of  the  Amorites.  Not  only 
was  their  passage  refused,  but  the  king  of 
the  Amorites  attacked  them,  hoping  to 
destroy  the  Israelites,  but  in  this  failed, 
for  the  Israelites  forced  their  way 
through  the  country  and  destroyed  the 
inhabitants.  Continuing  their  march, 
they  reached  Bashan,  slew  Og  the  king, 
who  was  the  last  of  the  giants,  and  de- 
stroyed the  inhabitants  (Deut.  3:  11). 
Within  the  short  space  of  seven  years, 
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Moses  conquered  the  two  kingdoms  on 
the  east,  and  Joshua  conquered  thirty- 
one  kingdoms  on  the  west  of  Jordan; 
these  districts  were  given  to  the  Israelites. 
There  were  a  few  kingdoms  spared,  as 
it  was  thought  they  would  hearken  to  the 
command  of  the  Lord  through  Moses,  but 
they  afterwards  oppressed  the  Israelites 
with  great  severity  (Num.  21:  21-35; 
Deut.  2 :  26-37 ;  3 : 1-20;  Josh.  6 :  21 ;  Judges 
1:4)  and  were  not  finally  subdued  until 
David  and  Solomon  reduced  them  to  the 


territory  occupied  by  this  people  was,  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  distinguished  by  five- 
lordships — Gaza,  Ashdod.  Askalon;  Gath. 
and  Ekron  (Josh.  13:  3;  Judges  3:  3),  and 
though  finally  subdued,  they  were  the 
most  powerful  enemies  the  children  of 
Israel  had  to  contend  with.  One  reason 
for  the  greatness  of  their  cities  was  the 
vast  trade  that  they  carried  on  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  We  learnf  Judges  15:  5) 
that  they  were  given  to  agriculture,  and 
(I  Sam.  13:  20)  that   the   Israelites  were 
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condition  of  slaves.  We  read  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred assisted  in  building  the  temple  and 
palace  of  Solomon  (II  Chron.  2:  17,  18; 
8:  7,  8). 

There  were  also  six  other  nations  with 
whom  the  Israelites  had  many  battles. 

I.  The  Philistines,  the  descendants  of 
Mizraim,  who  came  from  the  northeastern 
jjart  of  Egypt  and  settled  in  the  south- 
west of  Canaan  (Deut.  2:  23;  Amos  9:  7). 
The  Philistine  cities  extended  along  the 
whole  coast    from    north  to  south.     The 


indebted  to  them  for  many  necessary 
utensils  of  everyday  use.  They  were 
worshipers  of  idols  (Judges  16:  23).  their 
priests  and  soothsayers  were  numerous 
(I  Sam,  6:2),  and  so  great  did  they  be- 
come that  from  them  the  Holy  Land  was 
termed  by  the  Greeks  "Palestine,"  which 
name  is  retained  to  this  day.  Finally, 
Judas  Maccabaeus  subdued  them  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  before 
Christ,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Philis- 
tines were  incorporated  with  the  Jews  of 
the  country. 
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2.  The  Midianites',  descended  from 
Midian,  the  fourth  son  of  t  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  25:  2).  This  people  must 
have  occupied  two  different  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory, one  place  being  in  the  north-east 
point  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Jethro,  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  a  prince;  then 
the  southern  Midianites,  who  were  known 
as  Cushites,  as  they  occupied  the  country 
which  originally  belonged  to  Cush.  These 
latter  people  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  God,  while 
those  in  the  north  had  lost  such  knowl- 
edge (Gen.  25:  2-6;  37:  28;  Exo.  2:  15-22). 
They  were  very  hostile  to  the  Israelites, 
and  endeavored  to  entice  them  to  idolatry 
(Num,  31:  2-5;  25:  6,  14-18),  and  for 
which  Moses  attacked  them,  killed  all 
the  warriors,  and  made  the  women  and 
children  captives  (Num.  31).  Soon  after 
the  Israelites  obtained  possession  of 
Canaan,  they  were  in  constant  danger 
from  the  attacks  made  upon  them  by  the 
Midianites,  who  drove  great  herds  of  the 
cattle  away  to  their  own  lands,  besides 
destroying  fields  of  wheat  and  fruit,  and 
leaving  the  land  desolate.  But  the  Lord 
raised  up  Gideon,  and  commanded  him 
to  go  in  battle  against  the  enemy  and  de- 
stroy them  all,  except  a  remnant  that  was 
finally  incorporated  with  the  Amorites 
(see  Judges 6, 7,  and  8). 

3,  4.  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were 
the  descendants  of  the  offspring  of  Lot, 
and  so  related  to  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  19: 
30-38).  The  Moabites  dwelt  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  and  the  Ammonites  lived  in  a 
territory  which  they  won  in  battle  from  a 
gigantic  tribe  known  as  Zanzummims. 
These  two  tribes  oppressed  the  Israelites 
with  great  severity,  until  conquered  by 
David.  They  remained  in  subjection  to 
the  Israelites  for  probably  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  years.  When  the  kingdom 
was  divided,  they  were  assigned  to  the 
ten  tribes,  but  were  liberated  'during  the 
reign  of  Ahaz.     We  find  terriblej  denun- 


ciations uttered  against  the  Ammonites 
because  of  their  hostility  towards  the  Is- 
raelites. The  destruction  of  their  me- 
tropolis "Rabbah"  was  plainly  foretold 
(Zeph.  2:  8,9;  Ezek.  25:  1-3,  16;  Amos  1: 
13-15). 

5.  The  Amalekites  descended  from  Am- 
alek,  the  son  of  Ham  and  grandson  of 
Noah.  They  resided  on  the  south  coast, 
westward  of  Jordan,  and  were  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  children  of  Israel.  This 
people  were  the  first  to  attack  the  Israel- 
ites after  their  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea  (Exo.  17).  This  unwarranted  attack 
Moses  seems  to  have  remembered,  for  we 
read  of  him  using  the  following  language 
concerning  it:  "Remember,"  says  he, 
''what  Amalek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way 
when  ye  were  come  forth  out  of  Egypt; 
how  he  met  thee  by  the  way  and  smote 
the  hindmost  of  thee,  even  all  that  were 
feeble  behind  thee,  when  thou  wast  faint 
and  weary"  (Deut.  25:  17).  In  Balaam's 
proxahecy  (Num.  24),  Amalek  is  referred 
to  as  "the  first  of  the  nations,"  and  many 
think  this  to  mean  "the  first  of  the  na- 
tions to  war  against  Israel."  We  learn 
(I  Sam.  15:  2-10,)  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded Saul  to  invade  their  country, 
because  of  their  attack  on  the  Israelites; 
so  he  went  against  theui  in  battle  with 
two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  and 
utterly  destroyed  all  the  people  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  but  he  spared  their  king 
and  the  best  of  the  cattle,  for  which  act  he 
forfeited  his  right  to  rule  Israel.  We  learn 
from  I  Sam.  30:  17,  that  David  nearly 
completed  their  destruction;  and  the  last 
notice  that  we  have  of  them  is  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  when 
five- hundred  men  of  the  sons  of  Simeon 
"went  to  Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the  rest 
of  the  Amalekites  that  were  esceped." 

6.  The  Edomites  were  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  and  resided  in  the  country  south 
of  Judea,  the  tract  including  the  moun- 
tains of    Seir  and  Hor.     They  may  have 
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joined  the  Horites,  and  were  governed  by 
princes  and  kings  (Gen.  36:  31).  They 
were  formidable  foes  to  the  Israelites, 
and  continued  inde- 
pendent until  the  time 
of  David,  by  whom 
they  were  subdued.  , 
Thus  we  see  Isaac's 
prophecy  fulfilled,  so 
that  Jacob  should  rule 
Esau  (Gen.  27:  29). 
The  subjection  of  the 
Edomites  was  a  severe 
trial  to  them,  but  at 
the  end  of  Solomon's 
reign,  Had  ad  the 
Edomite  returned 
from  Egypt,  where 
he  had  been  taken  in 
his  childhood,  and 
was  acknowledged 
king  (I  Kings  11:  21, 
22).  His  jurisdiction, 
however,  did  not  ex 

tend  beyond  the  eastern  part  of  Edom,  for 
that  tract  directly  south  of  Judea  was  still 
subject  to  the  kings  of  Judea,  until  the 
reign  of  Jehoram,  against  whom  the  Edom- 


ites rebelled  (II  Chron.  21 : 8-10. )  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  slew  one  thousand  of  them, 
and  hurled  ten  thousand  more  over  a  cliff. 
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Nebuchadnezzar  finally  subdued  all  the 
states  around  Judea,  the  territory  of  the 
Edomites  included. 

F.  Van  Cott. 
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THE  professor  was  actually  grow- 
ing old.  Nobody  disputed  the 
fact,  not  even  the  professor  him- 
self. Who  could,  when  a  man  is 
a  bachelor  on  the  shady  side  of  forty! 
Had  he  been  a  married  man  nobody 
would  have  thought  of  calling  him  old 
but  being  a  bachelor  it  was  different,  just 
as  a  woman  is  regarded  as  a  young  matron 
at  thirty  or  an  old  maid  at  the  same  age. 
People  had  looked   forward  with    more 


than  the  usual  interest  the  dear  public 
manifests  in  such  cases,  to  the  professor's 
choice  of  a  companion;  but  that  was  years 
ago.  Being  a  teacher  he  had  every  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  natures  of  his 
pupils,  and  there  ought  to  have  been 
some  one  wholly  irresistible  among  all 
those  bright-eyed  red-lipped  damsels. 
But  though  he  took  every  interest  anil 
pride  in  their  improvement,  it  seemed  to 
be  a    wholly  impersonal  one.     A  homely. 
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shy  girl  was  just  as  apt  —  yes,  more  so 
— to  receive  his  unremitting  attention  and 
assistance  in  her  anxious  pursuit  of 
knowledge  as  her  more  beautiful  sister 
who  did  not  show  her  application.  Some 
caustic  critic  had  made  the  remark  that 
the  professor  was  "a  lover  of  woman's 
mind  but  a  hater  of  woman."  Not  so: 
the  professor  hated  nothing  good  or  beau- 
tiful, but  was  just  simply  as  interested 
in  the  one  as  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
other. 

He  had  come  to  this  country  when  but 
a  lad  with  his  half  sister,  six  years  older 
than  himself,  from  Normandy,  "two  of  a 
family  and  one  of  a  city,"  according  to 
the  prophecy.  They  settled  in  a  country 
town,  where  his  sister  married  while  still 
in  her  teens.'  His  home  was  always  with 
her  and  she  gave  him  every  advantage  of 
schooling  their  town  afforded  until  he  was 
able  to  do  something  for  himself.  In  time 
he  worked  his  way  through  the  University 
and  then  came  back  to  his  beloved  sister 
and  home  and  took  up  his  life  work  as  a 
teacher,  and  was  just  as  ambitious  and 
unselfish  for  the  advancement  of  his  town 
as  he  had  always  been  for  himself.  As  is 
always  the  case  where  a  man  shows 
marked  ability,  positions  of  trust  if  not  of 
emolument  were  thrust  upon  him,  and  all 
executed  faithfully  leaving  him  little  time 
for  personal  tastes  or  claims. 

As  the  years  went  by  our  village  of 
Bluefields  grew  into  a  thriving  town,  and 
our  professor,  as  he  began  to  be  called, 
grew  with  it  in  ability  and  usefulness  but 
not  at  all  by  natural  increase  in  taking  un- 
to himself  a  wife  and  rearing  a  family  of 
his  own. 

There  had  been  at  one  time  mysterious 
whispers  of  a  young  Salt  Lake  lady  who 
had  won  his  heart  at  the  University,  and 
so  his  attending  the  balls  and  parties 
after  his  return  "with  the  crowd,"  and 
dancing  with  matrons  and  maids  with 
commendable  impartiality,  or  holding  his 


sister's  baby  while  she  danced,  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course  but  as  noth- 
ing grew  out  of  the  rumor  it  was  finally 
discarded  as  without  foundation.  As  his 
remissness  in  being  susceptible  to  female 
charms  seemed  to  be  about  his  only  fault, 
his  friends  looked,  upon  it  as  one  which 
time  would  surely  cure,  and  allowed  him 
to  bide  a  reasonable  time  with  little  com- 
ment. 

What  his  sister  thought  about  it  no- 
body knew,  for  she  resembled  him  in  at 
least  one  thing,  and  that  was  in  having  a 
certain  dignity  of  her  own  which  forbade 
any  undue  familiarity.  If  a  gossipy 
neighbor  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  quiz 
her  a  little  on  her  brother's  confirmed 
bachelorhood  she  woidd  rather  curtly  an- 
swer, "Oh,  let  be!"  and  that  ended  it  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned.  Not  so  others, 
however,  for  in  reporting  her  non-success 
in  getting  any  information  to  her  neigh- 
bor on  the  other  side  she  would  declare 
with  considerable  heat,  "It's  'er  own 
fault.  She  makes  things  too  comfortable 
for  'im.  He'll  never  miss  a  wife  as  long 
as  he  has  his  sister  to  look  after  'im,  and 
if  he  waits  till  after  she  s  dead  it'll  be  too 
late  to  look  for  one." 

"Well,  isn't  it  strange,"  another  would 
chime  in.  "There  isn't  a  younger  boy  in 
'the  crowd,' judging  by  the  way  he  enjoys 
himself,  than  he  is,  nor  one  who  likes  bet- 
ter to  be  best  man  at  a  wedding,  but  it 
never  seems  to  occur  to  him  to  invite  any 
of  us  to  his  own." 

"I  really  think  the  professor  isn't  doing 
his  duty  by  his  country,"  some  matron 
with  half  a  dozen  blooming  daughters 
would  complain  when  their  unappreciated 
charms  were  borne  in  upon  her  more  forc- 
ibly than  usual.  "Goodness  knows  nice 
men  are  scarce  enough  without  any  of  the 
really  eligible  ones  holding  back  and 
making  more  old  maids  than  are  abso- 
lutely  necessary." 

"Do  you  really  believe  that  story  of  his 
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having  been  crossed  in  love?1"  asks  the 
sentimental  one. 

"Bah!  crossed  in  love!"  exclaims  the 
matron  with  an  indignant  sniff.  "Then  he 
seems  to  bear  his  disappointment  pretty 
well,  and  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  any  partic- 
ular need  of  consolation." 

And  so  not  only  did  local  people  com- 
ment, but  the  observing  stranger  was 
sure  to  notice  the  professor.  Not  on  ac- 
count of  his  beauty — he  had  none  to 
speak  of — but  because  of  his  talents  and 
versatility  .which  always  take  with  men — 
and  sometimes  with  women.  If  the  said 
stranger  happened  to  be  a  dashing  feather- 
brained young  miss,  she  would  invari- 
ably tilt  her  pretty  nose  and  exclaim: 
"Why,  is  that  your  brag  professor?  No 
wonder  he  doesn't  marry!  I  think  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  would 
have  him.  He  is  just  simply  homely 
enough  to  scare  the  birds  away."  And 
the  serious  young  woman  whom  he  had 
helped  through  college  would  answer 
slowly,  "Ah,  does  he  seem  so  to  you? 
That's  because  you  don't  know  him.  If 
you  did  it  wouldn't  matter  whether  his 
features  were  classical  or  not,  you  would 
never  think  of  them." 

If  the  visitor  were  a  man  he  would 
frankly  exclaim,  "What,  a  Mormon,  and 
not  married!  Why,  I  thought  marrying, 
at  least  once,  was  obligatory  in  your  relig- 
ion. In  fact  I  had  an  idea  that  to  com- 
mit matrimony  was  the  one  thing  you 
could  not  be  prevented  from  doing."  And 
the  hotel-keeper  would  answer  with  a 
grin:  "Oh,  you  haven't  been  among  us 
long  enough  yet  to  form  an  opinion  on 
acquaintance." 

Then  the  crank  who  thinks  men  ought 
to  be  chalked  out  by  rule  and -commanded 
by  authority  got  a  chance  to  air  his  opin- 
ion of  the  derelict  professor  within  hear- 
ing of  the  Bishop,  and  doubtless  imagin- 
ing the  said  Bishop  would  be  duly  grate- 
ful for  said  opinion,  began  forthwith: 


"I  think  the  Bishop  ought  to  take  him 
in  hand  and  teach  him  his  duty." 

"Well,"  drawled  a  by-stander  "the  pro- 
fessor is  a  man  of  rather  more  than  aver- 
age intelligence,  don't  you  think  he  al- 
ready understands  his  duty  well  enough?" 

"But  the  fact  ought  to  be  impressed  on 
his  mind  that  he  can  never  attain  to  the 
highest  glory  without  obeying  the  first 
great  command." 

"And  there  are  such  lots  of  lovely  girls 
a  stan'in  round  because  they  can't  do  the 
proposin'  theirselves,"  added  the  highly 
imaginative  and  susceptible  youth,  who 
stood  by  open  mouthed,  as  though  taking 
in  the  conversation  by  that  avenue." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  his  practical  neigh- 
bor, springing  to  his  feet  like  a  jumping- 
jack,  and  peering  with  mock  anxiety  up 
and  down  the  street,  "Where,  where?  I 
can't  see  anybody." 

After  the  laugh  subsided  the  crank 
started  his  piece  going  again:  "Of  course 
we  all  have  our  free  agency — "  but  the 
drawling  by-stander  interrupted, 

"At  any  rate,  though  the  old  maxim 
says,  'man  proposes  but  God  disposes,' 
you  would  have  the  xJrofessor  do  the  pro- 
posing and  the  girls  the  disposing  in  this 
case.     Is  that  what  you  mean?" 

"Why,  yes,  but—" 

"Then,  if  he  got  the  mitten  he  could 
console  himself  as  I  have  known  men  to 
do  before  by  saying  that  he  had  done  his 
duty  and  henceforth  his  skirts  were  clear." 

The  crank  coughed  consciously,  while 
the  others  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled.  • 

"( >h,  give  the  lad  ;i  little  more  time, 
he's  only  fifty,"  interrupted  a  beardless 
philosopher  of  fifteen. 

"Ay,  ay,  'Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes,' 
the  Bishop  quoted,  and  laughed  silently 
as  he  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  in  pass- 
ing, and  walked  away. 

#  *  #  *         *  * 

One    day    the    professor    fell    ill.       It 
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wasn't  the  talk  that  made  him  sick — per- 
haps it  would  if  he  had  known  anything 
about,  it  but  he  didn't.  Whether  the  good 
fortune  that  followed  would  have  ever 
found  him  out  otherwise  I  do  not  know, 
but  true  it  is  that  our  choicest  blessings 
sometimes  come  to  us  with  an  outward 
face  of  disaster.  But  had  it  not  been  for 
that  siege  of  typhoid  Aunt  Pauline  would 
have  never  come  to  nurse,  him,  and  Aunt 
Pauline's  coming  was  certainly  the  begin- 
ning of  his  good  fortune.  In  the  first 
place  it  transpired  (the  whys  and  where- 
fores need  not  be  explained  here),  that 
Aunt  Pauline  also  hailed  from  Normandy, 
and  a  certain  moderate  legacy  accruing  to 
the  professor  and  his  sister  found  them 
through  her  instrumentality.  This  en- 
abled him  to  build  himself  a  pleasant 
home  and  thereafter  his  widowed  sister 
and  her  children  came  to  live  with  him 
instead  of  he  with  them:  the  bulk  of  her 
share  being  banked  (by  mutual  arrange- 
ment and  consent)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
two  children. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  women  are 
born  matchmakers.  If  so  some  of  them 
are  sad  bunglers.  Whether  Aunt  Pauline 
was  one  of  the  latter  class  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  certain  it  is  that  in  proportion 
as  she  took  a  warm  motherly  interest  in 
his  recovery  and  subsequent  prosperity 
so  also  she  considered  herself  capable  of 
administering  to  a  mind  diseased,  or  a 
heart  asleep,  whichever  may  be  supposed 
to  fit  the  professor's  condition:  And 
Aunt  Pauline  had  a  niece — in  fact  she 
had  several  nieces,  but  the  main  point 
now  is  that  she  had  a  favorite  niece,  alto- 
gether lovely,  single,  and  twenty-six.  She 
had  seen  all  the  rest  of  her  nieces  as  soon 
as  they  had  arrived  at  a  suitable  age, 
enter  the  married  state  in  a  perfectly  prop- 
er, normal  way,  and  had  believed  it  not 
within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  a 
family  with  such  eminently  attractive 
ladies  as  her  own  could  ever  produce  any 


old  maids.    Amber  was  at  that  time  twen- 
ty-one. 

Then  Aunt  Pauline  moved  into  a  dis- 
tant county  and  was  away  five  years  be- 
fore she  returned  to  Bluefields,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  she  saw  her  niece  only 
once.  Of  course  they  corresponded  occa- 
sionally, and  Aunt  Pauline  thirsted  for  an 
account  of  the  beaux  and  balls  and  part- 
ies in  which  her  niece  participated — -as 
all  romantic  old  ladies  do — and  usually 
thirsted  in  vain.  Aunt  Pauline  remem- 
bered how  Amber  used  to  be  joked  about 
the  professor  in  the  old  days,  and  how 
cordially  and  unaffectedly  Amber  herself 
always  spoke  of  him;  how  much  she  ad- 
mired him,  and  when  there  was  any  com- 
petition for  laurels  how  she  always  re- 
joiced in  his  supremacy  and  success;  but 
the  bright  spot  in  her  cheeks  and  the 
Hash  in  her  eyes  could  be  attributed  to 
nothing  only  girlish  enthusiasm  for  the 
success  of  her  friend  and  preceptor.  Nor 
when  she  wrote,  her  letters  said  little  of 
amusements  and  society  whether  from  a 
surfeit  of  them  or  the  reverse  her  aunt 
could  not  tell.  On  the  other  hand  they 
often  made  allusions  to  her  plans  and  am- 
bitions to  excel  in  literature,  a  desire  for 
a  career,  and  the  professor  was  still  her 
oracle.  "Is  there  any  'career'  under 
heaven,  I  wonder,  that  can  excel  the  one 
God  and  nature  intended  for  woman,  that 
of  being  a  happy  wife  and  mother,"  com- 
mented Aunt  Pauline,  wrathfully,  as  she 
read  the  letter  over  for  the  third  time. 
"Truly  the  times  are  out  of  joint!"  It 
was  Sunday  evening  when  Aunt  Pauline 
announced  her  arrival  in  Bluefields  by 
walking  into  the  library  of  her  niece's 
home  unannounced. 

Amber  sprang  up  joyfully  to  meet  her, 
and  the  shrewd  old  eyes  took  in  all  the 
details  of  the  room  and  its  fair  occupant 
while  the  greetings  were  going  on.  Soft, 
dainty  curtains  hung  at  the  windows 
whose  ledges  were  full  of  flowering  plants: 
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a  piano  stood  in  a  corner  with  a  mandolin 
leaning  against  it;  pretty  etchings  and 
steel  plate  engravings  hung  on  the  walls, 
and  the  bookcases  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  Amber's  favorites.  The  girl 
herself  looked  as  lovely  as  a  June  bride, 
this  sweet  June  evening,  in  a  pale  green 
dress  of  some  filmy  texture  which  clung 
to  her  tall  perfect  form  in  lines  of  beauty 
and  trailed  over  the  soft  carpet  for  half  a 
yard  behind.  Her  dark  hair  was  rolled 
high  off  the  forehead  which  was  smooth 
and  white  as  ever  but  some  of  the  wild 
rose  bloom  was  gone  from  the  cheek;  her 
dark  eyes  flashed  and  sparkled  as  of  yore 
but  the  bright  electric  light  disclosed  the 
suspicion  of  a  wrinkle  at  the  corners,  the 
result  of  much  reading  and  study  as  well 
as  twenty-six  years  of  life.  "Twenty-six 
years!"  Aunt  Pauline   sighed. 

Amber  had  been  explaining  that  by 
some  odd  chance  every  other  member  of 
the  family  had  gone  away  somewhere  and 
she  was  entirely  alone.  Aunt  Pauline  was 
tempted  to  answer  that,  by  no  chance  did 
the  young  ladies  of  "our  family"  ever  get 
left  alone  on  Sunday  evening  when  she 
was  young,  but  sternly  resisted  it  and  rose 
to  go.  As  she  and  her  daughter  who  had 
accompanied  her  were  walking  along  to- 
ward home  the  younger  woman  said: 
"Didn't  cousin  Amber  look  lovely, 
mother,"  and  Aunt  Pauline  answered 
rather  shortly,  "She  would  have  looked  a 
great  deal  lovelier  to  my  mind  with  her 
husband  by  her  side  and  her  children 
clustered  about  her  knee,"  and  then  con- 
tinued half  musingly,  "Too  lovely,  Ellen, 
too  lovely.  It  may  be  all  very  well  now 
but  we  need  the  strong,  sweet  ties  of  fam- 
ily when  we  grow  old." 

More  intimate  acquaintance  with  Am- 
ber's state  of  mind  in  the  first  weeks  that 
followed  after  their  five  years  of  separa- 
tion did  not  tend  to  make  Aunt  Pauline 
feel  any  better  about  her.  The  cynical, 
not  to  say  disrespectful  way  in  which  she 


spoke  of  men  in  general,  and  her  way  of 
putting  "Art,"  and  "Culture"  and  "A 
Career,"  before  everything  else  was  to 
Aunt  Pauline's  mind  a  good  deal  like  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  she 
grew  to  dislike  the  very  words  for  the  per- 
verted state  of  mind  they  represented. 
She  learned  too  that  her  niece's  remain- 
ing single  was  from  deliberate  choice  and 
not  all  from  necessity.  After  awhile  when 
she  saw  the  advances  of  one  or  two  really 
eligible  men  promptly  discouraged,  she 
decided  to  "give  Amber  a  piece  of  her 
mind."  As  is  usual  in  such  cases  she  was 
sorry  she  did  so,  for  after  a  rather  lengthy 
sermon  on  the  real  nobility  of  certain 
gentlemen  under  discussion  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  matrimony  over  single  bless- 
edness—  interrupted  here  and  there  by 
Amber's  caustic  witticisms — the  girl  as- 
tonished her  aunt  by  siiddenly  exclaim- 
ing with  genuine  feeling,  "Why,  Aunt 
Pauline,  I  thought  you  were  my  friend." 

"Well,  silly,  have  I  ever  proven  myself 
anything  else?  But  if  that  is  the  way  you 
look  at  it  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
Of  course  you  hurt  me  when  you  are  so 
sarcastic,  and  if  I  believed  you  meant  one 
half  you  say  I  would  congratulate  either 
gentleman  on  his  narrow  escape.  But  I 
don't.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for 
your  heart,  if  you  have  any,  to  be  touched. 

"Aunty,  I   haven't  any." 

"Oh,  I  know  better.  A  girl  who  loves 
her  kin  as  yoii  do  yours  will  love  her  hus- 
band when  she  gets  one." 

9fc  ^lt  3fc  ^7  ^F  ^lt 

Well,  as  I  said  before,  the  professor 
fell  ill  and  the  weeks  of  attendance  on 
him  in  the  sick  room  cemented  a  strong 
friendship  between  Aunt  Pauline  and  her 
patient,  the  natural  result  of  which  was 
that  she  set  about  to  devise  a  plan  to 
bring  together  the  two  young  people  (un- 
married people,  rather)  she  loved  best  in 
the  world  who  were,  she  declared  "just 
made  for  each  other." 
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While  laying  her  plans  she  watched 
them  rather  curiously  when  chance  or 
mutual  public  duties  brought  them  to- 
gether. In  the  first  place  there  was  every 
evidence  of  confidence  and  comradeship — 
but  no  seeking  after  each  other.  They 
met  with  cordiality  but  passed  on  with- 
out regret. 

That  Amber  respected  him  and  stood 
not  a  little  in  awe  of  him,  was  self-evi- 
dent; there  were  no  caprices  or  cynicisms 
in  his  hearing.  On  the  other  hand  she 
appeared  to  be  in  his  eyes  simply  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  alas!  they  were  many. 

"I  wish  I  were  bishop  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,'"  thought  Aunt  Pauline,  "I'd 
suggest  his  being  called  on  a  mission. 
What  he  needs  is  to  be  deprived  for 
awhile  of  some  of  these  pleasant  compan- 
ionships he  has  grown  so  used  to  that  he 
doesn't  realize  how  much  they  are  to  him. 
I'd  send  him  to  the  South  Sea  Islands 
for  awhile.  Maybe  that  would  open  his 
eyes. 

"However,  there  is  one  thing  I  can  do 
and  I'll  set  about  it  this  minute.  I'll  in- 
vite all  my  own  folks  to  come  and  eat 
Christmas  dinner  with  me,  and  I'll  just 
ask  only  the  professor  and  his  sister  be- 
sides. And  I'll  give  them  all  to  under- 
stand that  I  consider  them — if  not  relat- 
ions now — in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  so. 
I'll  have  to  be  careful  of  course  not  to 
hurt  Amber's  feelings  or  to  offend  her  in 
any  way,  but  I  notice  she  is  much  more 
docile  in  his  presence  than  at  any  other 
time — probably  because  she  remembers 
having  had  to  stand  on  the  bench  in 
school  a  time  or  two  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  and  he  was  teacher.  Early  discipline 
is  a  fine  thing — I  wish  Amber  had  had 
more  of  it." 

And  so  there  was  a  general  cleaning 
and  freshening  at  Aunt  Pauline's  house, 
and  orders  went  out  for  more  than  the 
usual  supply  of  good  things.  Then  this 
scheming  old  lady  donned  cloak  and  bon- 


net and  proceeded  to  the  homes  of  her  re- 
lations. 

It  takes  quite  a  while  to  invite  two 
dozen  people  sometimes,  especially  when 
they  live  quite  a  distance  apart  and  one 
sister  must  be  consulted  about  the  best 
way  of  serving  this,  and  another  sister 
about  the  best  way  of  arranging  that,  so 
the  short  winter  afternoon  was  spent  and 
the  electric  lights  glowing  on  street 
corners  and  in  stores  when  Aunt  Pauline 
walked  unceremoniously  into  the  library 
of  Amber's  home  as  she  had  done  once 
before  on  a  certain  June  evening  earlier 
in  the  year.  And  the  sight  that  met  her 
astonished  eyes  and  took  her  breath  away 
was  Amber,  the  cultured  devotee  of  Art, 
the  hater  of  men,  and  confirmed  and  irre- 
vocably decreed  old  maid,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  in  her  natty  street 
costume,  her  big  picture  hat  hanging  by 
one  hair,  her  waist  encircled  by  the  pro- 
fessor's arm  and  the  roses  being  kissed 
back  into  her  cheeks  by  his  ardent  caress. 

"Well,  you  children  are  smart!" 

"Why,  Aunty,  aren't  you  glad '?"  the  pro- 
fessor exclaimed,  as  he  reached  out  an- 
other arm  to  encircle  her  too  in  an  em- 
brace which  seemed  to  this  regenerate 
man  in  his  moment  of  bliss  wide  enough 
to  embrace  the  whole  world. 

"Of  course  I'm  glad,  but  I'd  gone  to  so 
much  trouble  to  bring  just  this  about  that 
I  wanted  a  hand  in  it  myself." 

"Aunt  Pauline,  you  did  bring  it  about. 
I  happened  to  catch  the  expression  of 
your  eye  the  other  night  at  the  rehearsal 
of  'Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths'  when 
you  looked  first  at  me  and  then  at  Amber; 
I  read  your  thought,  and — I  thought  so 
too." 

"I  believe,  Aunty,  I've  always  thought 
so,"  murmured  the  girl  with  her  face  hid 
den  against  his  shoulder.  Then  he  turned 
with  such  a  look  of  solemn  content  to  the 
girl  at  his  side  that  Aunt  Pauline  thought 
it  high  time  to  tiptoe  out  again  (after  she 
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had  placed  the  aforesaid  hat  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance on  a  chair)  and  was  never  missed, 
for  the  circle  which  but  a  moment  ago 
had   seamed   wide    enough    to   hold    the 


whole  world  had  contracted  again  to  em- 
brace ''just  we  two."  '  But  Aunt  Pauline 
was  content. 

Sarah  E.  Pearson. 
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CURRENT 

THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

HE  two  great  political  parties  of 
the  United  States  are  now  be- 
ginning to  draw  up  their  forces 
for  the  coming  presidential  cam- 
paign. The  Republican  party  has  called 
for  a  convention  of  the  delegates  from 
the  different  states  to  meet  in  Chicago 
June  21st;  and  the  Democrats  will  hold 
their  convention  in  St.  Louis,  July  6th, 
about  two  weeks  later.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice in  political  warfare,  the  party  being 
successful  at  the  polls  last  taking  the  in- 
itiative by  holding  its  convention  first 
and  promulgating  its  platform.  There  is 
this  difference  in  the  practice  of  the  two 
parties  in  their  nominating  conventions: 
the  Republicans  elect  a  candidate  by  a 
majority  vote,  while  the  Democrats  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  majority. 

The  work  of  securing  a  candidate  to 
lead  the  Republican  hosts  is  not  at  all  in- 
volved by  a  large  number  of  candidates. 
President  Roosevelt  is  practically  the 
only  candidate  within  the  Republican 
ranks.  He  has  been  endorsed  by  so  many 
state  conventions  in  the  past  and  is  so 
generally  approved  by  party  leaders  that 
there  is  little  talk  of  anyone  else.  Senator 
Hanna,  late  chairman  of  the  Republican 
party  organization  and  who  conducted 
both  of  McKiniey's  campaigns,  was,  be- 
fore his  death  brought  into  prominence  in 
connection  with  the  presidential  election; 
but  Senator  Hanna  repeatedly  and  em- 
phatically denied  his  willingness  to  enter 
the  race. 

The  Democratic  party  will  have  more 
difficulty  in  securing  its  standard  bearer. 


TOPICS. 

There  are  several  who  are  now  considered 
good  presidential  timber.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan 
has  positively  declined  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  coming  election.  He  is, 
perhaps,  today  the  most  potent  character 
in  the  Democratic  party;  and  by  reason 
of  his  large  following,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly resent  effectually  the  nomination  of  a 
man  who  had  been  opposed  to  him  and  his 
policy  during  the  last  two  presidential 
campaigns.  Mr.  Bryan  still  adheres  to  his 
former  platform  and  advocates  bimetal- 
ism;  though  it  is  not  believed  that  he 
would  consider  bimetalism  the  paramount 
issue. 

For  a  period  of  four  or  five  months 
during  the  latter  part  of  1903,  ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  name  was  mentioned 
and  urged  for  a  third  term.  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  many  staunch  advocates  in  the  far 
east;  but  he,  too,  has  positively  declined 
to  permit  his  name  to  come  before  the 
convention.  His  statement  does  not  in- 
dicate that  he  considers  a  third  term 
seriously  objectionable;  but  the  fact  that 
he  would  be  strongly  opposed  by  Bryan, 
and  the  fact  that  with  a  large  number  of 
people  in  the  United  States  a  third  term 
is  not  looked  upon  with  favor,  would 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  come  any- 
where near  the  election  of  ex-President 
Cleveland,  even  should  he  be  nominated. 

Mr.  Bryan  will  be  at  St.  Louis  during 
the  convention  week,  and  issue  daily  his 
"Commoner."  The  admirers  and  follow- 
ers of  Mr.  Bryan  are  so  numerous  that  he 
will  have   to  be  considered    in  the  selec- 
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tion  of  the  next  candidate.  But  who  his 
choice  is,  no  one  appears  to  know — if  Mr. 
Bryan  has  a  choice.  His  attitude  seems 
to  be  not  so  much  who  shall  be  nominated 
as  who  shall  not  be  nominated. 

Mr.  Hearst,  the  owner  and  manager  of 
a  large  newspaper  syndicate,  including 
the  New  York  Journal  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  is  actively  canvassing 
for  the  nomination.  Secretary  Olney, 
Judge  Parker,  Senator  Gorman  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  suitable  presidential 
candidates.  The  fact  that  Mayor  McLel- 
lan,  the  Democratic  mayor  of  New  York, 
carried  that  city  in  a  recent  election  by  a 
majority  of  62,000,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
favorable  omen  for  the  national  Demo- 
cratic party  during  the  coming  campaign. 
The  Democrats  really  seem  to  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  at  this  time  than  they  were 
either  in  1896  or  in  1900. 

The  chief  issues  are  likely  to  be  tariff 
reform  and  trusts.  The  Panama  Canal 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  an  issue,  as  the  pol- 
icy of  President  Roosevelt  on  that  ques- 
tion is  sustained  by  too  many  Democrats. 
Imperialism  may  form  part  of  the  cam- 
paign issue,  but  that  question  was 
threshed  out  in  the  campaign  of  1900. 

The  labor  element  and  unionism  is 
likely  to  play  a  greater  part  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  our  national  elec- 
tions. The  labor  element  is  fairly  well 
organized  and  united.  It  may  cast,  if  it 
chooses  to  do  so,  the  decisive  ballot.  At 
X^resent,  however,  no  particular  effort  is 
made  to  consolidate  the  labor  vote,  and 
labor  leaders  constantly  aver  that  labor 
unions  are  out  of  politics. 

Even  the  most  optimistic  Republicans 
do  not  hope  to  carry  the  election  this  year 
with  anything  like  the  majority  the 
Republicans  had  in  1896  and  1900.  It  is 
said  that  the  capitalists  of  this  country 
are  quite  generally  opposed  to  Roosevelt, 
and  that  he  may  count  upon  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  money  power.  Much  will 
depend  this  year  upon  the  personal  popu- 


larity of  the  candidates,  perhaps  as  much 
as  upon  the  issues  set  forth  in  the  plat- 
form. The  struggle  will  be  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  one,  and  in  some  respects 
a  novel  one.  Business  interests  will  be 
'  extremely  conservative  until  after  the 
coming  election  on  the  8th  of  November 
next. 

0 

GRAFTING  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  determined  by  its  action  through 
the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary 
Appropriation  bill,  that  hereafter  no  gov- 
ernment officers  except  the  President,  the 
members  of  his  cabinet,  and  his  secretary 
shall  be  provided  with  horse  and  carriage 
at  the  government's  expense.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  President  Grant  there  has 
been  more  or  less  scandal  over  the  matter 
of  furnishing  horses,  carriages  and  drivers 
to  all  sorts  of  minor  officers  in  the  gov- 
ernment employ.  President  Grant's  at- 
torney general,  Mr.  Williams,  was  retired 
to  private  life  because  he  spent  too  much 
government  money  in  buying  a  red  satin- 
lined  carriage  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
family.  The  purchase  of  this  landau 
gave  the  attorney  general  the  name  of 
"Landaulet"  Williams  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

In  urging  the  amendment  to  the  appro- 
priation bill,  Mr.  Landis  delivered  himself 
of  the  following  statement: 

It  is  a  fact,  that  if  the  horses  and  carriages, 
with  their  coachmen,  paid  for  out  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  Congress,  were  lined  up  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  they  would  extend  from 
the  Peace  Monument  to  the  White  House.  Un- 
less some  limitation  is  put  on  this  class  of  ex- 
penditure, it  promises  to  become  a  national 
scandal.  The  scheme  has  been  cleverly  worked 
by  heads  of  departments  for  years.  "Laborers  ' 
have  been  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  coach- 
men, equipped  with  silk  hats  and  boots,  and 
have  done  service  in  approved  fashion  for  sub- 
ordinate officials.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  all  the  assistant  secretaries,  all  the  clerks 
—in  fact,  all  the  people  on  the  government  pay- 
roll, except  Senators  and    Representatives,  will 
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be  riding  in  carriages  guided  and  directed  by 
coachmen  and  all  the  expenses  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  would  say  in 
this  connection  that  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  pay  their  carriage  hire;  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  pays  his  carriage  hire:  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  pays  his  carriage 
hire;  but  commissioners,  chiefs  of  bureaus  and 
their  assistants  ride  in  state  at  the  public  expense. 

0 
POLITICAL  AFFAIRS    IN  ENGLAND. 

England  is  just  now  undergoing  a 
great  political  upheaval.  The  English 
mind  has,  perhaps,  not  been  so  deeply 
stirred  since  the  great  agitation  of  home 
rule  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  question 
that  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  discus- 
sion is  the  tariff  question.  About  a^year 
ago  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  a  very  picturesque 
character  in  English  politics,  conceived 
the  idea  of  arranging  a  tariff  schedvde 
that  would  favor  the  British  colonies  and 
prove  a  barrier  to  those  nations  that  now 
impose  a  tariff  upon  English  productions; 
in  other  words,  he  would  admit  Canadian 
wheat  free  and  put  a  tariff  on  wheat 
coming  from  the  United  States.  His 
purpose  in  this  tariff  program  was  two- 
fold: first,  to  compel  those  nations  erect- 
ing a  tariff  barrier  against  the  importation 
of  English  goods  to  come  to  some  sort  of 
reciprocal  relations  with  Great  Britain; 
in  the  second  place,  he  believed  that  such 
tariff  arrangements  would  greatly  unify 
and  solidify  the  relation  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  As  it  is  evident 
that  the  colonies  do  not  furnish  sufficient 
food  stuffs  and  raw  material  for  manu- 
facturing to  meet  England's  require- 
ments, a  tariff  would  mean  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  food  and  raw  material  to 
England.  This  brought  free  traders  to 
their  feet,  and  they  are  protesting  vigor- 
ously against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  doc- 
trines. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  curious 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Balfour,  the  pres- 
ent prime  minister,  from  whose    cabinet 


Chamberlain  resigned,  is  only  a  half- 
hearted convert  to  the  Chamberlain  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Balfour  does  not  believe  that 
England  is  yet  ready  for  such  a  tariff ;  but 
he  would  have  a  law  which  would  author- 
ize the  prime  minister  to  counteract  foreign 
tariffs  where  they  were  particularly  un- 
favorable to  England  by  creating  a  tariff 
in  England  that  would  be  retaliatory  in 
its  nature.  The  English  are  getting  very 
excited  over  their  present  tariff  campaign. 
Public  feeling  is  stirred  to  its  depths; 
meetings  are  often  disorderly;  sometimes 
they  are  broken  up  and  the  speakers  com- 
pelled to  adjourn  to  a  later  date. 

To  be  sure,  the  Conservatives  are  now 
in  office,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will 
continue  long  to  hold  office  in  the  face  of 
discussions  now  going  on.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly appeal  to  the  country  by  a  new 
election,  so  that  England  may  be  electing 
a  new  parliament  about  the  time  we  are 
electing  our  next  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  easy  at  this  time  to 
determine  jiist  where  the  preponderance 
of  English  sentiment  lies  on  the  ques- 
tion. Americans  in  England  who  are 
following  the  political  discussions  there 
quite  universally  believe  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain will  win  in  the  end.  His  success 
would  be  a  marvelous  change  in  English 
politics.  It  would  mean  that  hereafter 
England  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  pro- 
tectionists and  the  last  free  trade  country 
of  Europe  would  have  abandoned  free 
trade. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  what 
we  would  do  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
by  way  of  retaliation  if  England  put  a 
tariff  on  our  food  stuffs  and  raw  mate- 
rials. Certainly  we  should  have  no  cause 
to  complain.  England  lias  the  same  right 
to  determine  her  interests  in  t  In ■  matter 
of  tariff  that  we  have  to  decide  upon  ours; 
and  if  England  decides  to  build  a  tariff 
wall,  she  will  be  doing  nothing  more 
than  we  have  done  and  what  she  has  a 
right  to  do. 


"OLD  FAVORITES 


JOHN  T.   CAINE. 

OHN  T.  CAINE,  an  "Old  Favor- 
ite," was  bore  in  the  parish  of 
Kirk  Patrick,  Isle  of  Man,  Jan- 
nary  8, 1829,  came  to  America  in 
1846,  and  finally  emigrated  to  Utah,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1852.  He  early  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Deseret   Dramatic  Asso  - 


JOHN    T.    CAINE.       (1866.) 

ciation  and  was  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  Social  Hall  in  January,  1853.  His 
first  appearance  upon  the  boards  of  Salt 
Lake  City  was  in  the  "Lady  of  Lyons." 
His  Aminadab  Sleek  in  the  "Serious 
Family"  was  a  great  hit  and  established 
him  firmly  among  the  early  theatre 
goers.  In  April,  1854,  he  played  the  title 
role  in  "Pizarro."  A  sketch  of  Brother 
Game's  life,  written  by  Orson  F.  Whitney, 
and  contained  in  Jenson's  Biographical 
Encyclopedia,  says  that  upon  returning 
from  a  mission  to  the   Sandwich    Islands 


in  1856,'  he  had  resumed  his  connection 
with  the  Deseret  Dramatic  Association 
and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  David 
Candland  as  stage  manager  at  the  Social 
Hall.  This  was  the  inauguration  of  his 
extended  managerial  career.  Warmly 
seconding  President  Young's  proposition 
that  "the  people  must  have  amusements" 
— the  best  and  most  wholesome  that 
could  be  provided — he  with  others  now 
urged  upon  the  president  the  advisability 
of  erecting  a  large  theatre  to  supercede 
the  small  and  inadequately  equipped 
Social  Hall,  where  the  legitimate  drama 
might  be  fostered  and  the  play-going, 
fun-loving  public  be  properly  entertained. 
This  led  to  the  building  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Theatre,  ground  for  which  was  broken 
July  1,  1861,  and  the  building  dedicated 
on  the  evening  of  March  6. 1862.  The  first 
dramatic  performance  given  at  this 
Theatre  was  witnessed  two  nights  later, 
the  plays  presented  being  "Pride  of  the 
Market"  and  "State  Secrets,"  with  a  com- 
ic song  by  Wm.  C.  Dunbar  intervening. 
In  "Pride  of  the  Market"  Brother  Caine 
sustained  the  role  of  Marquis  de  Volage, 
Until  the  introduction  of  outside  talent, 
he  continued  to  play  leading  roles  at  the 
Theatre  and  was  associated  with  Hyrum 
B.  Clawson  in  its  management.  As  stage 
manager  all  performances  were  put  upon 
the  boards  under  his  personal  supervision. 
In  1873  an  organization  known  as  the 
"Salt  Lake  Theatre  Corporation,"  pur- 
chased the  house  from  President  Young, 
altered  and  improved  the  auditorium  and 
stage  and  placed  it  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Clawson,  Caine  and  Williams, 
Brother  Caine  being  the  active  manager 
and  continued  so  until  1875,  when  broken 
in  health  he  visited  Europe  for  rest  and 
recuperation.  Soon  after  his  return,  be- 
ing elected  recorder  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
his  active  connection    with    the  manage- 
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merit  ceased,  but  on  November  5, 1879,  he 
was  named  as  president  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Dramatic  Association,  in  conjunction 
with  Brothers  H.  B.  Clawson  and  David 
McKenzie,  and  continued  to  supervise  the 
business  of  the  Theatre,  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  until  his  election  as  Delegate  to 
Congress  in  the  fall  of  1882. 

During  his  connection  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  Theatre  many  of  the 
leading  Shakespearian  and  standard  plays 
were  produced.  The  presentation  of 
Macbeth  with  all  of  Locke's  original 
music,  in  which  the  Tabernacle  choir  ap- 
peared as  the  singing  witches,  will  be 
well  remembered  by  old  theatre  goers; 
such  a  production  of  this  sublime  tragedy 
had,  up  to  that  time,  never  been  at- 
tempted outside  of  the  great  eastern  cities 
and  seldom  there.  The  sensational  dramas 
of  those  days  were  not  neglected.  Dion 
Boucicault's  best  efforts,  "Calleen  Bawn," 
"Octoroon,"  "Jessie  Brown,"  "Arrah  Na 
Pogue,"  etc.,  were  given  with  scenic 
effects  and  stage  mountings  seldom  seen 
outside  of  New  York. 

All  the  leading  theatrical  stars  who 
crossed  the  continent  in  those  early  days 
played  at  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  under 
Brother  Game's  stage  management.  The 
old  patrons  of  the  house  will  remember 
Julia  Dean  Hayne,  0.  W.  Couldock,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Davenport,  Annette  Ince, 
James  Stark,  James  A.  Heme,  Lucille 
Western,  Edwin  Adams,  John  McCul- 
lough,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Madame  Schel- 
ler,  Neil  Warner,  Charles  Wheateigh, 
AlonzoR.  Phelps,  Lotta,  Dion  Boucicault, 
John  T.  Raymond,  Katherine  Rogers, 
Wm.  H.  Lingard,  Joseph  Murphy,  Daniel 
E.  Bandmann,  the  Yokes  family,  Frank 
Mayo,  Agnes  Booth,  Joseph  Weelock, 
Junius  Brutus  Booth  and  W.  J.  Florence, 
not  forgetting  the  old  Salt  Lake  favorites 
T.  A.  Lyne,  Ceorge  Pauncefort,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Selden   Irwin,    George   B.  Waldron, 


Jean  Clara  Walters,  Milton  Nobles  and  a 
host  of  others. 

While  the  numerous  theatrical  stars 
are  well  remembered,  the  Salt  Lake  pub- 
lic will  not  have  forgotten  a  number  of 
musical  celebrities  who  appeared  at  the 
Theatre  during  Brother  Caine's  connec- 
tion with  its  management,  prominent 
among  them  were  Perepa  Rosa  and  her 
husband  Carl  Rosa,  Carlotta  Patti,  Ole 
Bull,  the  Howson  family  who  produced 
the  first  comic  opera  in  Utah,  the  Ber- 


JULIA    DEAN    HAYNE. 

ger  family,  (Swiss  Bell  Ringers)  accom- 
panied by  Sol-Smith  Russell,  Murphy  & 
Mack's  Minstrels,  the  first  minstrel  troupe 
and  probably  the  best  that  has  visited 
Salt  Lake,  the  Emily  Melville  Opera 
Troupe  and  many  other  musical  stars. 

Brother  ( 'nine's  lively  interest  in  the 
early  amusements  and  his  success  ;is  an 
actor  entitle  him  to  a  place  of  honor 
among  the  "<  )ld  Favorites," 
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OUR   AMUSEMENTS. 


T'  HE  character  and  variety  of  our 
amusements  have  so  much  to  do 
with  the  welfare  and  character 
of  our  young  people  that  they 
should  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  jeal- 
ousy for  the  preservation  of  the  morals 
and  stamina  of  the  youth  of  Zion. 

In  the  first  place,  they. should  not  be 
excessive;  and  young  people  should  be 
discouraged  from  giving  themselves  up 
to  the  spirit  and  frivolity  of  excessive 
mirth.  No  Latter-day  Saint  needs  to  be 
told  that  two  or  three  dances  a  week  for 
his  children  are  out  of  all  sense  of  reason. 
Too  frequent  dances  are  not  only  injuri- 
ous to  stability  of  character,  but  they  are 
highly  detrimental  to  good    health;  and 


wherever  possible  other  amusements  than 
the  ball  room  should  be  introduced  into 
the  lives  of  our  young  people.  They 
should  be  trained  to  appreciate  more 
and  more  amusements  of  a  social  and  in- 
tellectual character.  Home  parties,  con- 
certs that  develop  the  talents  of  youth, 
and  public  amusements  that  bring  to- 
gether both  young  and  old  are  preferable 
to  the  excessive  practice  of  dancing. 

In  the  second  place,  our  amusements 
should  be  consistent  with  our  religious 
professions,  and  be  entered  into  in  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  religious  devo- 
tion. In  too  many  instances  the  ball 
room  is  devoid  of  our  supplication  for 
divine  protection.  Our  dancing  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  super- 
vision of  some  Church  organization,  and 
we  should  be  scrupulously  careful  to  open 
the  dance  by  prayer.  It  is  sometimes 
objected  that  when  the  dance  is  opened 
there  are  so  few  present  that  the  benefits 
of  prayerful  devotion  at  the  opening  of 
the  ball  are  lost  to  the  great  majority. 
This  objection  is  easily  removed  by  fixing 
an  hour  in  the  evening  for  the  open- 
ing prayer  when  nearly  all  are  present; 
and  it  may  be  proper  under  such  circum- 
stances for  the  few  who  come  early  to 
indulge  in  the  dance  for  a  half  hour  be- 
fore the  prayer  is  offered;  but  punctual- 
ity should  always  be  urged.  The  questic  n 
of  amusements  is  one  of  such  far-reach- 
ing importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Saints  that  the  presiding  authorities  of 
every  ward  should  give  it  their  most  care- 
ful attention  and  consideration. 

In  the  third  place,  our  amusements 
should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
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the  work  of  the  school  room.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  early  education  of  our 
young  people  should  be  carried  on  with 
as  little  interruption  as  possible:  and  fre- 
quent dances  during  the  school  season 
are  detrimental  both  to  the  body  and  to 
the  mind. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in 
many  homes,  parents  abandon  all  regula- 
tion respecting  the  amusement  of  their 
children,  and  set  them  adrift  to  find  their 
fun  wherever  and  whenever  they  can 
Parents  should  never  lose  control  of 
the  amusements  of  their  children  during 
their  tender  years,  and  should  be  scru- 
pulously careful  about  the  companionship 
of  their  young  people  in  places  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  evil  companionship 
so  pernicious  and  lasting  in  its  influence 
as  that  which  is  formed  in  pleasurable 
pastimes.  It  very  frequently  happens 
that  young  people  whose  influence  is  not 
uplifting  are  given  to  a  sporting  and  hila- 
rious life.  They  can  so  easily  entertain 
as  to  make  themselves  very  congenial  to 
others,  and  thvis  the  unhappy  and  immoral 
conditions  of  their  own  lives  are  secretly 
and  unconsciously  inoculated  into  the 
lives  of  others.  The  gay  boy  or  the  gay 
girl  may  be  very  desirable  fun  makers, 
but  most  unfortunate  companions.  The 
Saints  should  be  moderate  and  avoid  ex- 
cesses, being  wise  and  prudent  and 
prayerful  in  providing  the  proper  pastime 
and  training  for  their  children. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 

0 

CORRECTION. 

In  the  Program  of  Ward  Sunday  School 
Conferences,  printed  on  page  lit,  No  1  of 
the  present  volume  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  is  an  omission  in  the  Mem- 
ory Gem  taken  from  Mathew  5:  44,  45.  It 
should  read:  "I  say  unto  you,  Love  your 
enemies,    bless  them  that  curse  you,-  and 


do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  desjjitefully  use  you,  and 
persecute  you;  that  ye  may  be  the  chil- 
dren of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONVEN 
TIONS. 

The  Sunday  School  Convention  of  the 
district  comprising  the  Weber,  Box  Elder, 
Morgan  and  Summit  Stakes  will  be  held 
at  Ogden,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  March 
19  and  20;  that  of  the  district  which  in- 
cludes the  Utah,  Alpine,  Nebo,  Wasatch 
and  Jiiab  Stakes,  at  Provo,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  March  26  and  27,  1904. 

£1 
STAKE  BOARDS   AND    UNION    MEETINGS. 

In  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1902.  the  Deseret  Simday 
School  Union  Board  gave  some  counsel 
and  instruction  in  regard  to  stake  boards 
and  stake  Sunday  School  unions.  At 
the  time  it  was  thought  by  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  advance  the 
Sunday  School  work  among  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  and  hence  the  counsel  to  or- 
ganize stake  boards  in  every  stake  of 
Zion,  and  wherever  possible,  hold  Sunday 
School  union  meetings  in  the  various 
stakes  throughout  the  Church.  Instruc- 
tions in  the  article  referred  to  were  pre- 
liminary to  a  more  perfect  system  of 
Simday  School  work  and  tuition  about 
to  be  inaugurated.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  publish  a  series  of  articles  that  will 
elaborate  on  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  article  referred  to,  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  helpful  to  Sunday  School 
workers  generally,  and  of  particular  ben- 
efit to  those  who  live  in  stakes  that  have 
not  yet  organized  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  of  the  date 
mentioned. 

Since  September,  1902.  it  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  members  of  the  Deseret  Sun- 
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day  School  Union  Board  to  organize 
stake  boards  and  stake  Sunday  School 
unions  in  some  ten  or  twelve  stakes, 
and  the  good  work  will  go  on  until 
through  the  entire  Church  Sunday  School 
workers  will  have  extended  to  them  all 
the  advantages  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  prosecute  their  labors  in  a  proper  and 
effective  manner,  both  in  a  ward  and  a 
stake  capacity.  The  Sunday  School 
"Outlines"'  contain  matter  for  a  sixteen 
years'  course  in  Sunday  School  tuition, 
and  that  the  lessons  may  be  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike,  a 
higher  grade  of  teachers  should  be  pro- 
duced, better  methods  of  imparting  in- 
struction must  prevail,  more  attention 
must  be  paid  to  Sunday  School  detail 
and  discipline,  a  more  extended  unity  of 
action  and  purpose  must  exist  between 
the  officers,  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
closer  relationship  will  have  to  be  culti- 
vated between  the  teacher  and  parent, 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  child  may 
be  properly  cared  for.  These  and  many 
other  requirements  will  devolve  upon  the 
future  Sunday  School  worker. 

Be  it  said,  for  the  vast  army  of  Sun- 
day School  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  that  no  better,  brighter,  more  de- 
voted or  God-fearing  body  of  men  and 
women  can  be  found  anywhere  on  earth. 
We  have  no  lack  of  honest  souls  who  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  work.  They  are 
in  abundance  everywhere  throughout  the 
Church.  What  we  want  is  to  improve 
our  present  Sunday  School  conditions, 
and  especially  help  our  present  corps  of 
teachers  to  stand  on  a  higher  plane  of 
efficiency.  This  can  be  done  under  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  through  the  media 
of  stake  Sunday  School  boards  and 
stake  Sunday  School  union  meetings, 
coupled  with  the  necessary  energy,  tact 
and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  those  who  la- 
bor.    If  all  work  with  due  diligence,  with 


an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
benefit  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care, 
there  will  be  no  failure,  on  the  contrary 
our  labors  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

First,  then,  every  stake  of  Zion  should 
have  its  local  Sunday  School  board, 
which  should  consist  of  the  following 
persons:  A  stake  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent, first  and  second  assistant  su- 
perintendents, a  secretary,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, an  assistant  secretary,  a  treasurer, 
librarian,  stake  chorister  and  a  stake  or- 
ganist; also  kindergarten,  primary,  first 
intermediate,  second  intermediate  and 
theological  department  workers;  and  all 
these  officers  and  workers  constitute  the 
Sunday  School  xmion  board.  Where  the 
stake  is  very  small,  one  worker  may  be  suf- 
ficient in  each  department;  however,  two 
workers  are  better.  Where  the  stake  is  a 
large  one,  two  or  more  workers  for  each 
department  are  indispensable.  This  rule 
will  not  always  apply  to  the  kindergar- 
ten and  primary  departments,  because  in 
some  stakes  the  former  is  quite  small,  and 
one  sister  can  look  after  its  interests.  In 
such  instances,  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
many  workers  can  operate  and  travel  to- 
gether. Where  the  stakes  are  large,  it  is 
better  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
workers  in  each  department. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  define  the 
individual  duties  of  these  brethren  and 
sisters,  but  some  general  instructions  as 
to  the  personnel  of  a  stake  board  may 
perhaps  be  in  order.  In  passing,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  state,  that  a  notion 
prevails  in  some  quarters  that  anyone 
will  do  to  fill  a  position  in  a  stake  Sun- 
day School  board.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  hoard  should  be  composed  of  the  best 
Sunday  School  to  I  cut  the  stake  affords; 
and  further,  each  member  should  be  thor- 
oughly posted,  if  possible,  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  position  he  or  she  is  called 
to  fill.  The  capable  and  willing  worker 
will  always  find  a  field  to  labor  in.      The 
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man  or  woman  who,  though  untrained, 
■can  and  is  willing  to  learn,  can  be  util- 
ized to  very  great  advantage;  but  the 
person  who  does  not  know  how,  could 
learn  but  will  not,  should  never  be  se- 
lected to  fill  any  place  of  responsibility, 
especially  a  place  in  a  Sunday  School 
stake  board. 

Let  us  impress  on  all  concerned  that 
those  selected  for  this  important  position 
should  be  men  and  women  who  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  Sunday  School  work  at  heart, 
know  how  to  discharge  their  duty,  or  if 
they  are  not  posted,  are  willing  to  learn, and 
then  they  should  be  energetic  and  anxious 
to  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  Sun- 
day Schools  of  Zion,  and  the  building  up 
of  God's  Church  upon  the  earth.  Each 
member  of  the  board  should  be  a  firm 
believer  in  and  practice  as  far  as  possible 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  In  fact, 
should  seek  diligently  to  live  the  life  of 
a  consistent  Latter-day  Saint.  Those  of 
ability,  who  hold  positions  in  stake  boards 
should  be  more  than  willing  to  assist  and 
impart  unto  those  less  favored  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  themselves  possess,  and 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
sion of  a  man  or  woman  of  God  is  to  build 
up  and  not  tear  down. 

The  stake  superintendency  ought  to  be 
men  of  some  executive  ability,  especially 
the  superintendent,  and  coupled  with 
this,  they  should  be  men  who  are  leaders. 
The  stake  secretary  ought  to  be  an  expert 
in  his  line,  as  very  much  depends  upon  the 
way  the  duties  of  his  office  are  performed. 
The  ability  to  write  a  good  hand  is  very 
necessary  to  one  who  holds  this  position. 
Where  a  brother  cannot  be  found  to  act 
as  secretary,  a  sister,  having  the  neces- 
sary qualifications,  may  act  as  such.  The 
office  of  treasurer  can  be  filled  by  a  broth- 
er or  sister,  or  the  duties  of  secretary  and 
treasurer  may  be  discharged  by  the  same 
person,  if  it  is  deemed  advisable.  The 
librarian  shottld  be  a  man  who  has  some 


knowledge  of  books,  and  knows  how  a 
library  ought  to  be  conducted.  The  of- 
fice of  stake  chorister  should  be  held  by  a 
man.  We  do  not  favor  sisters  occupying 
this  position.  The  duties  of  stake  organ- 
ist can  be  discharged  by  any  suitable 
person,  brother  or  sister,  and  as  much 
depends  on  both  the  chorister  and  or- 
ganist as  to  the  musical  welfare  of  the 
stake,  capable  and  energetic  persons  are 
much  needed  for  these  positions. 

In  selecting  theological  department 
workers,  care  must  be  taken  to  select 
men  who  are  versed  in  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  and  who  are  sound  on  doc- 
trine. Returned  missionaries,  who  have 
been  faithful,  and  who  are  willing  and 
capable,  as  a  rule,  make  good  theological 
workers.  Where  it  can  be  obtained,  we 
recommend  the  same  kind  of  talent  for 
the  second  intermediate  workers  that  we 
have  suggested  for  the  theological  depart- 
ment. Department  workers  in  the  first 
intermediate  grade  may  be  either  breth- 
ren or  sisters.  It  is  better,  we  think,  in 
this  department,  to  have  a  capable  brother 
and  sister,  rather  than  two  brethren  or  two 
sisters.  Although  we  have  known  of  in- 
stances where  brethren  have  worked  to 
good  advantage  as  primary  department 
workers,  we  do  not  favor  the  idea.  We 
think  it  is  decidedly  preferable  for  sis- 
ters to  act  as  workers  in  both  the  pri- 
mary and  kindergarten  departments.  And 
these  brethren  and  sisters,  from  the  stake 
superintendent  down  to  the  kindergarten 
workers,  form  the  board,  as  before  stated; 
all  have  a  share  in  its  deliberations;  all 
should  take  an  interest  in  the  business 
before  it. 

ON  THE  WAY. 

Just  a  month  to  spring  time, 

April  suns  and  showers: 
After  that  the  May  month, 

Bringing  Krilss  &nd  flowers. 
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March  may  brag  and  bluster, 

Trying  hard  to  scare 
Hearts  into  believing 

Earth  will  ne'er  be  fair; 

Hiding  up  the  sunshine 
In  the  big  cloud-bags, 

Shooting  sleet  that  cuts  the  sky 
Into  sooty  rags; 

Sending  south  winds  slyly 
Drying  streets  to  dust — 

Just  to  hurl  it,  whizzing, 
On  a  mighty  gust; 

Days  all  gray  and  murky. 
Nights  as  black  as  ink — 

So  March  plots  and  struggles 
All  our  hopes  to  sink. 

Then  there  comes  young  April  - 
Baby  of  the  spring — 


Creeps  among  the  cloud-bags, 
Cuts  the  gathering  string, — 

And  like  water  spilling, 

Sunshine  all  runs  out, 
Shows  the  tree-buds  peeping, 

Puts  cold  winds  to  rout. 

Washes  out  the  ink  stains 

In  the  night-sky  too, 
Setting  stars  a  twinkle 

In  its  robe  of  blue. 

Starts  all  nature  smiling; 

Valley,  plain  and  hill 
Studs  with  sturdy  grass  blades,. 

Frees  each  frost-bound  rill. 

So  in  life's  bleak  March  time, 
Come  the  cloud  and  rain; 

Yet  God's  love,  like  sunshine, 
Blots  them  out  again. 


J.  s-_ 


<m> 
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THE  best  method  of  teaching 
and  using  the  Sunday  School 
Hymns  in  the  Sunday  Schools  is 
one  of  considerable  importance. 
Our  young  people  are  swayed  and  influ- 
enced to  a  very  great  extent  through  their 
emotions.  Music  has  been  called  "the 
language  of  emotion."  It  seems  to  have 
been  designed,  by  an  all-wise  Creator,  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  human  heart,  its  subtle 
quivering  breath  blowing  upon  the  ten- 
der strings  of  our  emotions,  awakening 
them,  and  stirring  them  into  activity. 

The  Sunday  School  is  designed  for 
the  cultivation  of  truth,  charity,  loveli- 
ness, and  the  awakening  and  quickening 
of  our  emotional,  prayerful,  and  devo- 
tional nature.  Music  and  the  singing  of 
the  songs  of  Zion,  is  a  most  potent  factor 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  worthy 
objects,  and  is  well  worthy  of  our  best 
thoughts.     Blessed    is    the  school  whose 


siqperintendent  recognizes  the  power  of 
music,  and  whose  choir  leader,  or  musical 
conductor,  is  a  man  whose  whole  heart 
and  soul  is  in  the  work;  one  who  is  not 
afraid  to  prepare  himself  at  home  for  the 
work  he  is  to  do  in  the  school;  one  who- 
will  study  the  hymns,  each  verse,  each 
line,and  every  word,  that  he  may  grasps 
the  true  meaning  of  each  song,  and  knows 
whether  it  is  a  song  of  praise,  a  song  of 
prayer,  or  a  song  of  thanksgiving.  He 
should  be  master  of  the  situation,  and 
never  attempt  to  teach  that  which  he  him- 
self does  not  know  or  feel.  He  should  com- 
prehend what  good  singing  is,  viz:  1st, 
tuneful  singing;  2nd,  harmonious  sing- 
ing; 3rd,  tasteful  singing;  4th,  soulful 
singing. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  such  singing 
without  intelligent  practice.  Practice 
takes  time.  We  fear  the  superintendent 
who  gives  fifteen  minutes  to  talk  and  ex- 
planation  every   Sunday,  and   allows  his. 
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conductor  ten  minutes  once  in  three 
months  to  drill  the  school  in  singing,  will 
never  realize  the  power  there  is  in  music. 
If  time  cannot  be  spared  in  the  regular 
session  of  the  school,  a  special  week-day 
rehearsal  should  be  provided. 

TUNEFUL    SINGING. 

In  all  schools  may  be  found  a  large  pro- 
portion of   singers    who   can    "carry   the 
tune,"   and  usually  do   so,  whether  their 
voices   are   adapted   for    it   or  not.     We 
frequently  hear   of   good  bass   and  alto 
voices  being  strained  and  ruined  by  the 
-attempts   of   their   owners    to  reach    the 
high  notes  intended  for  the  sopranos  and 
tenors  only;  the  effect  is  decidedly  harsh 
-and  untuneful.     This  can  be    avoided    if 
the  conductor  will  study  his  material,  and 
in    his  special  practice  divide   the  male 
and  female  voices  into  high  and  low,  put- 
ting the  lowest  male  voices  in  one  group 
for  the  bass  part,  and    the  lowest  female 
voices  in  another  for  the  alto  part.    Like- 
wise the  high  male  and  female  voices  for 
the  tenor   and  soprano  parts.     Then    let 
him  read   over  the  words  of  the  song  he 
desires  to  teach,    then    sing  with  the  so- 
pranos their  part,  being  very  careful  to 
accent  properly,   repeating   it   over   and 
over  again,  until  thoroughly  known.  Then 
to  make  them  sing  harmoniously,  he  may 
sing  over  the  alto  part  with   the  low  fe- 
male voices  until   that,    too,  is  mastered. 
Then    have  the    two    parts    sung  at   the 
same  time.     Sometimes  it  will   be  neces- 
sary to  place  the  groups  one  at  either  end 
of   the   room,   to  prevent  one  part  from 
sliding  into   or   being   overcome    by  the 
other.       Then    he    may    proceed    in    like 
manner  with    the    male  voices — teaching 
each  their  particular  tunes;  when  these 
parts  are  mastered  and   sung  at  the  same 
time,  our  singing  will  be  harmonious.     A 
wagon    with   two  axles,    four   arms,   and 
-only  one  wheel    is  no  wagon  at  all;  it   is 
not  even  a  good  wheelbarrow;  neither  is 


singing  good  and  harmonious  when  all 
of  the  voices  sing  only  the  one  part,  when 
the  music  calls  for  more. 

TASTEFUL    SINGING. 

After  the  parts  are  well  drilled,  the 
conductor  may  listen  to  the  whole  school, 
for  those  who  drag  behind  the  time,  or 
slide  the  voice  from  one  note  to  anotheri 
or  hold  the  sounds  beyond  their  length, 
and  most  of  all,  for  those  who  bawl  out 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  at  all  times, 
doubtless  thinking  their  singing  must  be 
good  because  it  is  loud, — a  sad  mistake. 
After  correcting  such  errors  as  these,  he 
may  teach  them  the  kind  of  expression 
he  may  desire  at  any  word  or  part  of  the 
verse. 

SOULFUL    SINGING. 

This  is  singing  from  the  heart,  and  is 
the  highest  phase  of  vocal  art.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  singing  of  the  songs  of  Zion  in 
the  spirit  thereof.  If  the  conductor  has 
the  spirit  of  it,  he  can  enthuse  the  whole 
school  with  the  same  spirit.  To  do  this 
successfully,  he  may  read  over  the  words 
of  the  hymn  he  desires  the  school  to 
learn,  each  verse  separately,  trying  at  all 
times  to  impress  its  spirit  and  meaning 
upon  the  school.  Then  let  him  sing  it 
from  the  heart,  with  as  much  fervor  and 
expression  as  he  would  were  he  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand it.  If  it  be  a  song  of  prayer,  he 
must  sing  it  with  as  much  reverence  as  if 
he  were  approaching  the  throne  of  grace; 
or  if  it  be  a  song  of  thanksgiving,  let  him 
sing  it  as  though  his  heart  was  bubbling 
over  with  thanks  to  God.  And  he  will  be 
surprised  to  observe  how  quickly  the 
school  will  fall  into  line  and  sing  it  as  he 
desires  them  to. 

Whenever      practical,     the     conductor 

should  be  given  rive    or    ten  minutes  in 

each  class  room  to  drill   the  singers  and 

■    become  better  acquainted  with  the   indi- 
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vidual  voices.  Let  him  commence  in  the 
Kindergarten  class,  teaching  them  such 
songs  as  they  can  master;  then  pass  to 
the  Primary  class,  and  right  here  is 
where  the  foundation  should  be  laid  for 
part  singing,  by  the  introduction  of 
rounds  and  two-part  songs,  giving  one 
part  to  the  boys  and  another  to  the  girls; 
then  he  might  visit  the  higher  depart- 
ments, where  there  is  room  for  more  ex- 
tended work.  If  every  class  has  a  sepa- 
rate room,  each  may  prepare  some  special 
piece  to  be  sung  at  some  time  before  the 
whole  school. 

Now  a  word  about  the  use  of  the  hymns 
in  the  school.  The  conductor  should  be 
careful  in  the  selection  of  the  songs  to 
have  them  match  the  occasion.  A  song 
of  nature  is  out  of  place  during  sacramen- 
tal service,  as  is  also  a  sacrament  hymn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  or  a 
song  of  triumph  in  a  prayer  service. 

We  fear  our  schools  ( and  other  meet- 
ings as  well)  are  falling  into  the  formal 
routine  of  hymns  for  opening,  hymns  for 
prayer,  hymns  for  dismissal — there  you 
are,  style! 

Three  sonars,    no  more,  no  matter  how 


much  the  school  may  feel  like  singing; 
no  less,  no  matter  how  poorly  it  may  sing. 
Would  it  not  be  well  at  times  to  sing  oner 
two,  or  even  three  hymns  before  prayer, 
as  a  practice  and  as  a  heart  opener;  or  if 
colds  are  prevalent,  have  a  nice  duet,- 
trio,  quartet,  or  part-song  sung  by  schol- 
ars who  are  not  so  afflicted;  or  a  nice  vol- 
untary played  by  the  organist.  Some- 
times it  is  well  to  have  a  picked  choir 
sing  some  of  the  songs  as  an  object  lesson 
to  others.  The  Spirit  of  God  will  some- 
times suggest  changes  after  the  school 
has  commenced,  and  sometimes  the 
speaker's  remarks  will  call  for  or  suggest 
a  special  hymn.  When  such  is  the  case, 
sing  it  by  all  means — always  be  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Listen  to  its  dic- 
tates. 

A  business  man's  advice  to  a  young 
man  starting  out  in  life  was :  Work,  work, 
work,  and  use  your  brains.  This  might 
be  good  advice  for  conductors  also,  if  they 
wish  their  schools  to  succeed  in  singing. 
They  must  sing,  sing,  sing,  and  the 
school  will  not  be  slow  in  following  their 
example. 

H.  A.  Twckett. 
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SACRAMENTAL  MUSIC. 


writing 

thoughts 


SACRAMENTAL  music  is  a 
theme  which  seems  somewhat 
limited  to  one  inexperienced  in 
or  speaking,  and  the  follow- 
ing thoughts  are  expressed  with  con- 
siderable diffidence:  The  sacrament  of 
our  Lord's  Supper,  being  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  service,  should  re- 
ceive careful  consideration  and  endeavor 
of  the  choir  and  organist.  Music  played 
or  sung   during   the  sacramental  service 


should  always  be  appropriate,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  played  or  sung  so  as  to  direct 
the  mind  of  the  listener  to  the  event 
which  it  commemorates.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  question  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  singing  or  playing  funeral  selec- 
tions, such  as  are  heard  when  some  of 
our  loved  ones  are  laid  away.  The  ren- 
dition of  such  pieces  seems  to  recall  sor- 
rowful memories,  to  distract  the  mind  aaid 
direct  the  thoughts  away  from  the  sacra- 
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mental  theme.  Care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  selections  to  be  sung  or  played,  as 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  words  and 
tune. 

There  has  been  a  desire  in  some  localities 
to  confine  the  sacramental  songs  and  in- 
strumental selections  to  hymns  which 
appear  in  our  own  music.  While  this 
should  be  encouraged  vocally,  there  might 
be  profit  in  rendering  beautful  selections, 
particularly  instrumental,  from  any  good 
author,  while  the  passing  of  the  bread 
and  water  is  in  progress.  The  choir 
should  increase  their  number  of  sacra- 
mental hymns,  as  there  is  an  apparent 
lack  of  interest  manifest  in  the  constant 
repetition  of  songs,  Sunday  after  Sunday. 
This  fault  is  also  noticeable  with  some 
organists,  whose  selections  seem  limited, 


and  many  times  they  select  a  short  hymn 
and  are  compelled  to  repeat  it  two  or  three 
times  during  the  administration  of  the 
bread  and  water.  This  becomes  particu- 
larly monotonous  to  musicians,  and  must 
at  times  weary  the  congregation. 

Instrumental  selections  should  be  well 
chosen  and  played  softly,  as  the  softer 
tones  seem  to  be  effective  in  maintaining 
silence  and  they  allow  the  worshiper  to  let 
his  or  her  mind  dwell  on  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  the  Savior,  and  the  soul  is 
fed  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Music,  instrumental  or  otherwise, 
should  be  encoiiraged  by  all,  as  it  has 
become  an  important  part  of  our  services 
and  a  factor  for  great  good  in  the  Church 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

James  T.  Dunbar. 


MARCH  MUSIC. 


*T*   HE  playing  of  march  music  during 
*■       the  passing  of  classes  to  and  from 

SHEJll  the  general  assembly  room  was  at 
one  time  thought  by  some  to  be  only  a 
last  resort  of  superintendents  in  trying  to 
smother  the  sound  of  noisy  feet  and 
moving  chairs,  and  was  criticised  by 
such  as  being  a  weakening  of  discipline 
in  that  it  did  not  prevent  disorder  but 
added  to  what  there  was  already  and  even 
made  it  possible  for  the  unruly  to  create 
more.  But  we  only  need  to  watch  a  well 
drilled  school  go  through  its  marching 
exercise  today  to  be  as  convinced  that 
this  is  as  great  a  mistake  as  that  the 
playing  of  appropriate  voluntaries  does 
not  contribute  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
sacramental  ceremony. 

The  question  of  march  music  being  so 
closely  allied  to  that  of  the  marching  itself 
it    seems  impossible   to  discuss   the   one 


without  referring  to  both.  First  in  im- 
portance of  course  is  the  class  of  music 
to  be  played  and  next  should  be  the 
manner  of  playing.  It  is  a  simple  neces- 
sity no  doubt  well  understood  that  the 
music  should  be  written  in  march  time 
otherwise  known  as  Common  or  Four  Four 
time.  Music  thus  arranged  is  known  at 
a  glance  to  be  march  music  and  while 
other  arrangements  of  time  can  be  played 
at  a  speed  to  give  them  a  march  move- 
ment there  are  few  Sunday  School  organ- 
ists who  are  experienced  enough  to 
transpose  lime  at  sight.  Besides  this  is 
made  unnecessary  by  the  many  easy 
march  tunes  to  be  found  in  exercise  and 
hymn  books  thai  are  or  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Sunday  School  worker  of 
today,  above  the  primary  age. 

The    march    tunes    to    lie    found    in  the 
Sunday  Sohool  Song  Hook  especially  are 
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easy  enotigh  for  even  beginners  and  nu- 
merous enough  to  afford  continual  change 
without  making  use  of  the  popular  rag 
time  or  two-step  music  which  is  more 
likely  to  encourage  frivolity  and  irrever- 
ence rather  than  cultivate  respect  for  a 
house  of  worship. 

In  the  way  march  music  is  played  lies 
a  very  great  part  of  successful  marching. 
Above  all,  the  time  should  be  steady  and 
unbroken  and  especially  so  when  being 
played  for  children.  They  are  not  expe- 
rienced, and  many  do  not  have  the  confi- 
dence to  even  try  to  get  in  step  again  if  they 
are  thrown  out  by  a  break  in  the  music. 
A  great  help  is  given  to  the  child  by 
strongly  accenting  the  first  and  third 
beats  in  the  measure,  even  more  than  is 
ordinarily  done  in  playing  march  music,  as 
the  accent  coming  with  each  left  step 
helps  the  child  to  remember  that  the  left 
step  is  always  taken  on  the  accented  note. 

The  good  that  results  from  Sunday 
School  marching  is  two-fold,  as  the  school 
is  not  alone  benefited  but  the  child  also  in 
the  exercise  of  marching.  The  great  saving 
of  time  is  probably  the  best  recommenda- 
tion that  marching  has  in  its  favor  so 
far  as  its  benefits  apply  to  the  school. 
It  entirely  does  away  with  the  crowding  of 
doorways  and  halls  such  as  there  used  to 
be  and  in  this  it  certainly  does  prevent 
loud    talking;   for  as  you  have  noticed  a 


conversation  cannot  be  carried  on  nearly 
so  well  by  people  walking  in  line  as  by 
those  who  are  walking  side  by  side.  And 
the  picture  that  good  marching  presents, 
alone,  would  repay  any  corps  of  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers  for  the 
trouble  they  take  in  trying  to  improve 
in  this  one  important  feature. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  children 
who  are  trained  in  this  way  every  Sunday 
will  in  due  time  show  the  effect  of  such 
training  in  their  individual  habits  and 
conduct  in  all  the  exercises  of  school  and 
outside  of  school  as  well.  It  will  en- 
courage prompt,  methodical  and  system- 
atic action;  cultivate  musical  tendencies 
and  inspire  with  a  love  of  duty. 

With  such  possible  results  to  be  at- 
tained both  for  the  school  and  for  the 
child  we  might  well  seek  to  extend  its 
use  in  our  schools.  This  can  only  be 
done  with  the  co-operation  of  the  teach- 
ers. We  should  not  hesitate  to  ask 
teachers  to  step  out  at  the  head  of  their 
classes  while  on  the  march  and  by  keep- 
ing perfect  time  and  step  with  the  music 
show  the  children  that  it  is  an  exercise  of 
the  school  worthy  of  their  best  effort.  This 
participation  and  interest  of  the  teacher 
in  the  exercise  is  about  all  the  encourage- 
ment the  children  need,  and  they  will 
not  be  slow  to  show  the  interest  they 
also  take  in  it.  Ed.  E.  Pike. 


S 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

THE  BOOK  OF   MORMON  PLATES. 


UESTION:      What  was  the  size 
and  shape  of    the    plates    from 
which  the  Book  of  Mormon  was 
translated? 
Answer:      We    can   best   answer   this 
question    in   the    words   of   the    Prophet 


Joseph  Smith  himself.  He  says  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  John  Wentworth,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Democrat,  dated  March,  1842: 

These  records  were  engraven  on  plates  which 
had  the  appearance  of  gold,  each  plate  was  six 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  and  not  quite 
as  thick  as  common  tin.  They  were  filled  with 
engravings,  in   Egyptian  characters,  and  bound 
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together  in  a  volume  as  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
with  three  rings  running  through  the  whole. 
The  volume  was  something  near  six  inches  in 
thickness,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed.  The 
characters  on  the  unsealed  part  were  small  and 
beautifully  engraved.  The  whole  book  exhib- 
ited many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction 
and  much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving.  With 
the  records  was  found  a  curious  instrument, 
which  the  ancients  called  "Urim  andThummim," 
which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones  set  in 
the  rim  of  a  bow  fastened  to  a  breastplate. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim 


I  translated  the  record  by  the  gift  and  power  of 
God. 

0 

A   MILLENNIUM. 

Question:     What  is  a  millennium? 

Answer:  A  millennium  is  any  period 
of  one  thousand  years,  but  the  word  is 
generally  used  to  distinguish  that  particu- 
lar thousand  years  when  Christ  will  reign 
upon  the  earth. 


POETRY. 


PEACE  AND  REST. 


"He  who  doeth  the  works  of  righteousness, 
shall  receive  his  reward,  even  peace  in  this 
world,  and  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come."— 
Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Oh,  would  you  find  a  perfect  rest, 

A  refuge  of  serenest  calm, 
A  shelter  where  the  soul  distressed 

Can  breathe  the  air  of  heavenly  balm, 
Or  cull  the  fragrant  flowers  of  peace, 

Or  banquet  at  the  feast  of  love, 
Where  strains  of  gladness  never  cease, 

The  chorus  of  the  songs  above — 
Angelic  strains  that  swell  through  heaven, 

Reverberating  even  here; 
To  you  the  blissful  hope  is  given, 

And  you  can  gain  that  lofty  sphere. 

But  not  on  fame's  triumphant  wing 

Can  you  ascend  the  sacred  height, 
Nor  by  wealth's  glitter  loftily  spring 

Away  to  regions  of  delight. 
And  pleasures  touched  and  stained  with  sin 

Will  but  begird  your  feet  in  chains; 
He  who  would  rest  eternal  win 

Must  wash  himself  from  sin's  dark  stains: 
Must  woo  and  win  the  smile  of  heaven, 

The  essence  of  supremest  joy: 
And  all  his  powers  to  virtue  given 

Must  purge  the  gold  from  all  alloy: 
Must  break  each  idol  altar  down; 

While  duty's  law  his  heart  enshrines. 

Nor  heed  the  scoffer's  sneer  or  frown, 
Whose  way  to  sorrow's  pit  inclines; 

Must  prove  himself,  his  earthly  all 
Obedient  to  the  heavenly  test, 

And  at  his  Father's  footstool  fall 


The  prodigal  come  home  to  rest, 
His  wanderings  absolved,  forgiven, 

No  more  shall  bow  his  soul  in  care, 
Then  shall  he  feel  the  calm  of  heaven, 

The  peace,  the  joy,  the  brightness  there. 
Richard  Smyth. 


A  THANKSGIVING  SONG. 

To  the  Giver  of  all  blessings 

Let  our  voices  rise  in  praise, 
For  the  joy  and  countless  mercies 

He  hath  sent  to  crown  our  days; 
For  the  homes  of  peace  and  plenty, 

And  a  land  so  fair  and  wide, 
For  the  labor  at  the  noonday, 

And  the  rest  at  eventide; 

For  the  splendor  of  the  forest, 

For  the  beauty  of  the  hills. 
For  the  freshness  of  the  meadows. 

And  a  thousand  sparkling  rills, 
For  the  blossoms  of  the  springtime, 

And  the  memories  they  bring, 
For  the  ripened  fruits  of  autumn, 

Do  we  thank  Thee,  O,  our  King. 

For  the  wealth  of  golden  harvests. 

For  the  sunlight  and  the  rain. 
For  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean, 

For  the  mountains  and  I  he  plain, 
For  tin'  ever  changing  seasons, 

And  the  comforts  which  they  bring, 
For  Thy  love  so  grand,  eternal, 

We  would  thank  Th.ee,  <  >.  our  King. 
Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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RETURNING  GOOD  FOR  EVIL. 


r  HENEVER  old  Mr.  Thompson 
YY  came  to  town  with  his  yellow 
bob-tailed  dog,  Lincoln,  he  was 
always  tormented  by  three  or 
four  boys  who  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
the  discomfort  of  the  poor  man  when  he 
saw  his  homely  friend  persecuted.  If  the 
stones  they  threw  at  the  dog  hit  the  poor 
old  man  accidentally,  he  never  seemed  to 
care  about  that,  but  grieved  if  Lincoln 
was  hurt.  This  attachment  of  the  man  to 
the  ugly  brute  made  the  boys  worse;  and 
one  day  they  went  too  far  in  their  fun 
and  ended  the  life  of  poor  Lincoln,  the 
lonely  old  man's  only  friend.  The  boys, 
ashamed  of  this  inhuman  act.  slunk  off 
and  left  the  old  man  with  his  dead  friend. 
A  few  days  later  these  same  boys 
planned  a  fishing  trip  to  the  river  which 
was  near  town. 

They  were  to  take  their  lunches  and 
fishing  tackle,  and  go  to  a  certain  place 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  To 
cross  to  this  place  they  hired  the  only 
boat  they  could  get  on  their  side  of  the 
water.  They  rowed  merrily  over  and 
landed  all  right.  But  through  some 
thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  those  giddy 
boys,  the  boat  was  left  insecurely  fast- 
ened, and  lunch,  boat,  and  all  went  sail- 
ing down  the  stream,  while  the  boys  were 
up  the  river  fishing.  After  a  long  fore- 
noon of   poor   success,    they   returned  to 


their  landing  place,  hungry  and  tired, 
to  discover  their  loss.  They  could  not 
swim,  there  was  no  bridge  on  that  part  of 
the  river,  and  by  appearances  a  storm  was 
brewing.  It  was  a  very  dejected-looking 
group  of  boys  that  sat  near  the  river  or  wan- 
dered up  and  down  its  banks  all  that  after- 
noon, discussing  what  could  be  done,  how 
they  should  plan  to  ever  get  home.  Only 
one  way  presented  itself;  that  was  to  ask 
help  of  old  Mr.  Thompson,  which  one  of 
the  boys  suggested  with  great  reluctance. 
He  was  the  only  inhabitant  on  that  side 
of  the  river,  so  far  as  they  knew.  But 
they  shook  their  heads  at  the  mention  of 
his  name,  and  for  some  time  remained 
silent.  He  was  the  object  of  their  ill- 
treatment  the  week  before,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  the  wrong  they  did  in  killing  his 
dog  made  them  feel  ashamed  to  think  of 
asking  help  at  his  hands. 

The  storm  came  on  and  passed  away, 
leaving  them  drenched  through  and  cold. 
They  walked  down  the  river  till  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  old  man's  cabin; 
there  they  stood,  watching  the  curling 
smoke  and  wishing  they  were  nearer  the 
fire  from  which  it  arose. 

Night  came  on  damp  and  cold,  and 
they  were  still  no  nearer  home,  and 
added  to  this  distress  were  the- keen  pangs 
of  hunger;  for  they  had  not  eaten  since 
very  early  that  morning. 

The  situation  was  desperate,    but   still 
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riot  one  of  the  boys  could  get  courage  to 
ask  for  Mr.  Thompson's  boat. 

"Jack,  you  go  in  and  try  to  hire  his 
boat,"  urged  the  others  of  one. 

Jack  shook  his  head.  "Boys,"  he  said, 
"we  did  Mr.  Thompson  a  mighty  mean 
trick  the  other  day,  and  I  don't  believe 
he'd  let  us  take  his  canoe." 

"It  "would  serve  us  right  if  he  wouldn't," 
acknowledged  Jim.  "But  we  couldn't 
row  over  now  anyway,  it's  dark  and  the 
river  is  swollen  by  the  storm." 

"But  I'm  so  cold,  and  awfully  hungry," 
said  Joe,  the  youngest  of  the  group,  with 
chattering  teeth.  "We'll  freeze  and 
starve,  and  be  eaten  by  wolves  if  we 
spend  the  night  here:  then  what  will 
mama  do?"  said  Dick,  looking  very  sad. 

This  speech  had  quite  an  effect  on  the 
others,  for  they  had  promised  their  moth- 
ers that  they  would  be  home  that  after- 
noon. 

After  much  coaxing  and  eloquent  plead- 
ing on  the  part  of  his  comrades  Dick  was 
finally  persuaded  to  go  in  and  try  to  hire 
the  old  man's  boat. 

The  boy  started  slowly  toward  the 
house,  the  others  following  as  closely  as 
they  dared,  guided  by  the  light  in  the 
cabin. 

When  Dick  neared  tho  door,  he  saw 
the  old  man  was  eating  his  solitary  sup- 
per. He  was  talking  to  himself,  and 
Dick  could  hear  him  saying  something 
about  "poor  Lincoln,  poor  doggie,  dead 
and  gone." 

Dick's  conscience  smote  him,  and  he 
was  about  to  turn  back,  but  he  caught  a 
sniff  of  the  supper,  and  the  pangs  of 
hunger  urged  him  on.  He  knocked 
timidly  at  the  open  door,  and  being 
asked  in  a  kind  but  surprised  voice  to 
"walk  in,"  he  began  speaking  in  a  very 
humble  voice.  He  said,  "Mr,  Thompson,  I 
and  three  others  have  lost  our  boat,  we  have 
no  way  of  going  home,  and  if  you  could 
accommodate   us  in  some  way,  we — we — 


er— ."  Dick  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
tongue,  he  was  wondering  if  the  old  man 
recognized  him.  But  Mr.  Tnompson 
broke  in,  saying  in  a  kind,  cheerful 
voice : 

"Why,  bring  the  others  in  directly,  out 
of  the  cold,  and  have  some  supper.  I 
haven't  much,  but  you  can  have  such  as  I 
have  to  offer." 

Dick  was  not  long  in  bringing  in  the 
others,  though  they  came  somewhat  re- 
luctantly. They  did  full  justice  to  a  corn 
bread  and  bacon  supper,  to  which  the  old 
man  welcomed  them,  and  they  slept  that 
night  on  the  floor  under  one  blanket 
which  was  half  of  their  entertainer's  bed 
clothes.  Not  one  of  the  boys  dared  look 
the  old  man  full  in  the  face:  and  that 
night  they  dreamed  of  anxious  faces  at 
home.  Joe  was  the  first  to  get  up  the 
next  morning,  and  in  walking  through 
the  little  garden  he  came  to  a  niound  with 
a  board  stuck  up  at  one  end  with  the 
word  "Lincoln"  written  on  it.  This  was 
a  little  more  than  Joe  was  prepared  for, 
and  when  the  others  found  him  he  was 
holding  a  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  And 
strange  to  say  when  Mr.  Thompson  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  he  found  what  he  had 
thought  a  lot  of  street  loafers  really  cry- 
ing, and  he  felt  that  their  repentance  was 
sincere.  His  usually  calm  expression 
gave  place  to  one  of  surprise  and  sympa- 
thy. 

"Boys,"  said  Mr.  Thompson  kindly.  "I 
think  we  have  met  before  last  night.  But 
never  mind,"  as  the  boys  began  begging 
his  forgiveness.  "I  do  not  regret  the  loss 
of  my  poor  friend,  the  dog,  if  his  loss 
has  taught  you  a  lesson." 

And  indeed  it  had  taught  a  lesson  that 
the  boys  never  forgot. 

By  his  kind  treatment  Mr.  Thompson 
had  taught  them  more  real  good  than  they 
had  ever  gained  in  their  lives  through 
harshness  administered  to  them  in  any 
form.     It  was  like  heaping  coals  of  tire  on 
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their  heads,  the  good  they  received  at  the 
hands  of  one  they  had  so  cruelly  injured. 
Those  boys  were  never  again  seen  on 
the  streets  teasing  any  person  or  animal, 
and  from  that  day  Mr.  Thompson  had 
four  staunch  friends  in  place  of  the  one 
he  had  lost.  While  the  mothers  and 
other  relatives  of  the  reformed  boys  could 
never  do  enough  to  show  their  gratitude 
to  one  who  had  been  so  exceedingly  kind 
to  their  thoughtless  sons. 

Eutlith. 

SWIFT'S  VERSES  ON  THE  VOWELS. 

We  are  five  little  airy  creatures, 
All  of  different  form  and  features; 
One  of  us  in  glass  is  set, 
One  of  us  is  found  in  jet; 
T'other  you  may  see  in  tin, 
And  the  fourth  a  box  within; 
If  the  fifth  you  should  pursue, 
It  can  never  fly  from  you. 


A  GENTLEMAN. 

I  know  him  for  a  gentleman 

By  signs  that  never  fail; 
His  coat  was  rough  and  rather  worn, 

His  cheeks  were  thin  and  pale; 
A  lad  who  had  his  way  to  make, 

With  little  time  to  play, 
/  knew  him  for  a  gentleman 

By  certain  signs  today. 

He  met  his  mother  on  the  street; 

Off  came  his  little  cap. 
My  door  was  shut — he  waited  there 

Until  I  heard  his  rap. 
He  took  the  bundle  from  my  hand, 

And  when  I  dropped  my  pen, 
He  sprang  to  pick  it  up  for  me, 

This  gentleman  of  ten. 

He  does  not  push  or  crowd  along: 

His  voice  is  gently  pitched; 
He  does  not  fling  his  books  about 

As  if  he  were  bewitched. 
He  stands  aside  to  let  you  pass: 

He  always  shuts  the  door: 
He  runs  on  errands  willingly 

To  forge  and  mill  and  store. 


He  thinks  of  you  before  himself; 

He  serves  you  if  he  can, 
For  in  whatever  company. 

The  manners  make  the  man. 
At  ten  and  forty 'tis  the  same; 

The  manner  tells  the  tale, 
And  I  discern  the  gentleman 

By  signs  that  never  fail. 

Sacred  Heart  Review. 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 

A  Letter  Continued.     Lost  in  San   Francisco. 
Fine  Ward  Meetinghouse. 

Pocatello,  Idaho,  Jan.  9,  1904. 

I  now  write  to  fulfil  the  promise  I 
made  at  the  time  I  wrote  about  the  San 
Francisco  Sunday  School. 

Our  Sunday  School  grew  so  that  my 
papa  had  to  move  it  to  another  place.  In 
December,  1898,  we  moved  from  6th 
Street  to  936  Mission  Street,  where  papa 
rented  a  nice  hall  with  a  good  piano  in  it. 
One  Sunday  morning  in  Jan.,  1894,  mama 
was  not  feeling  well  so  papa  took  me  to 
Sunday  School,  and  while  he  was  busy 
with  the  class  I  wandered  off.  One  of 
the  sisters  found  me  and  took  me  back  to 
the  hall,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  gone  I 
went  out  again.  When  papa  was  through 
with  the  class,  he  looked  for  me,  but  I 
was  gone.  So  he  went  to  the  police 
station  and  told  the  police  about  my  go-  ■ 
ing  away.  The  man  at  the  police  station 
told  papa  that  fifteen  other  children  had 
been  reported  lost  that  morning. 

I  wandered  along  crying  when  the 
police  picked  me  up  and  called  the  patrol 
wagon,  and  gave  me  some  crackers  and 
candy.  When  Georgie  Hermance  came 
along  looking  for  me,  I  held  out  my  hands 
and  asked  him  to  take  me  to  my  mama. 
So  the  policeman  took  us  to  Georgie's 
home  and  Brother  Charles  Hermance  took 
me  home.  When  I  got  there  I  told  ma- 
ma that  I  had  such  a  nice  time  riding  in 
the  buggy,  and  the  man  gave  me  cakes 
and  candy.     My  papa  baptized  me  on  my 
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birthday  four  years  ago  the  twenty-second 
day  of  last  November. 

We  have  just  finished  our  new  ward 
meetinghouse  which  we  shall  occupy  for 
meetings  and  Sunday  Schools  as  soon  as 
the   seats   are   put   it.  » 

There  is  a  baptismal  font  in  it,  and  on 
New  Year's  day  the  first  baptisms  were 
performed  in  it,  First  Counselor  S.  G. 
Garbet  officiating.  There  were  twenty- 
two  persons  baptized.  The  Bishop  held 
services  before  the  baptising  was  done, 
and  some  good  counsel  was  given  to  the 
young  about  keeping  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom. 

With  good  wishes  to  all, 

Your  loving  brother, 

John  L.  Dalton,  Jr. 

Grandfather's   Prayer. 

Ogden,  Utah. 

"O   Lord,  God   of    Israel,  I   pray  Thee  give  our 
little  ones 

The  noble  victory  over  foes  within: 
Though  there  the  field  may  bloodless  be, 

'Tis  harder  far  to  win." 

This    is    grandfather's  prayer    for    the 
little  ones  who  write  to  the  Letter-box. 
Jonathan  Grix. 

Story  of  a  Bird. 

Ogden,  Utah. 
One  day  a  little  humming  bird  flew 
into  our  house  and  I  caught  it  in  the 
window.  I  put  it  in  a  box,  covered  the 
same  with  a  thin  cloth,  and  fed  it  each 
day  some  sugar  and  water.  It  lived  there 
for  a  long  time;  but  one  day  while  off 
from  home,  I  left  the  box  uncovered  and 
my  pet  flew  away. 

Edna  Knudsen. 


Good  Things. 

I  am  eight  years  old.       I    live  in  Sugar 
House  Ward,  Salt  Lake  County.     T  go  to 


school  and  like  my  teacher,  Miss  Jeremy, 
very  much.  In  Sunday  School  I  am  in 
the  primary  class.  My  teachers  are 
Thomas  Wheeler,  Libbie  Leatham  and 
Tessie  Gam.  We  have  a  good  Sunday 
School  and  a  good  superintendent. 

Mary  A.  Hood. 

9 
More  About  Hornets. 

(This  letter  was  written  about  a  year 
ago. — Ed.) 

Logan,  Utah. 

My  father  and  mother  and  grandma 
live  in  Logan.  Grandpa  died  two  years 
ago  next  June.  He  was  a  Patriarch  and 
gave  blessings.  I  am  going  to  be  bap- 
tized in  the  Logan  Temple  when  I  am 
eight  years  old  and  that  will  be  next  May. 
I  have  two  little  brothers,  one  six  and  one 
three  years  old.  I  read  in  the  Letter-Box 
about  a  little  boy  that  burned  a  hornet's 
nest  in  the  barn.  We  had  a  hornet's 
nest  in  our  barn  and  I  took  a  pitch-fork 
and  knocked  it  down,  and  one  of  the  hor- 
nets stung  me  on  the  nose. 

Jesse  L.  Earl. 

From  Far  Away. 

Brisbane,  Queensland.  Australia. 

Dear  Friends:  We  have  read  some  of  the 
letters  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and 
thought  maybe  you  would  like  a  letter 
from  Australia. 

We  have  been  members  of  the  Church 
for  eighteen  months.  There  are  two 
brothers  and  six  sisters  of  us.  We  have 
a  nice  Sunday  School,  with  an  attendance 
of  about  sixty.  The  superintendency 
are  Brothers  Et.  D.  Youner,  of  Richfield, 
Utah,  Harry  Hare  and  Thomas  Dean. 
We  are  in  the  lirsl  intermediate  class, 
and  have  been  studying  the  Life  of  Christ 
and  are  now  studying  the  <  )ld  Testament. 
We  have  two  teachers,  Elder  B,  Merrill, 
of  Provo,  Utah,  and  Sister  L.  Wicks  of 
Brisbane.     We  never  missed  one  Sunday 
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in  1903.  Sometimes  as  we  pass  through 
the  streets  we  get  called  all  sorts  of  names 
because  we  are  Mormons,  but  we  can 
stand  it.  The  Savior  and  His  Apostles 
had  to  put  up  with  a  lot  for  the  Gospel's 
sake,  and  if  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  the 
end,  we  will  have  to  do  the  same.  Some 
day  we  hope  to  be  in  Zion  where  we  can 
associate  with  more  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  as  there  are  not  very  many  in  Bris- 
bane. We  would  like  to  see  the  temple. 
Your  sisters  in  the  Gospel, 

Maegueeite  Eva  Haedmax, 
Elizabeth  L.  Haedman.  age  12. 


A  Good  Dog, 

Mueeay,  Utah. 
Dear  little  Friends:  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  written  to  the  Letter-Box.  I 
like  to  read  the  letters,  and  thought  I 
would  write  one.  I  like  to  go  to  Sunday 
School'.  I  have  three  teachers.  One  of 
my  teachers  is  my  sister.  My  other 
teachers  are  Sister  Lyon  and  Sister 
Christensen.  I  am  in  the  primary  class. 
I  like  to  go  to  school.  I  am  in  the  second 
A  class.  I  have  a  good  dog.  His  name 
is  Nero.  He  can  pull  me  in  my  wagon. 
I  am  eight  years  old . 

Your  new  friend, 

James  Leo  Jensen. 

A  Little  Sister's  Birthday. 

Speingville,  Utah. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  my  turn  to 
write  to  the  Letter-Box.  I  like  to  go  to 
Siuiday  School.  We  go  to  Sunday  School 
in  the  big  meeting  house.  My  brother  is 
my  teacher.  Our  lessons  were  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  but  now  they  are  in 
the  Bible.  My  brother  P.  O.  is  on  a 
mission.  He  has  been  preaching  to  the 
people  on  the  streets;  he  is  very  well  now. 
He  has  been  in  Colorado  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  he  soon  will  come  home.     He 


had  a  very  nice  time  on  Christmas,  and 
so  did  we.  St.  Nick,  visited  us  and 
brought  lots  of  things. 

It  was  my  little  sister's  birthday  yes- 
terday, January  7th.  A  few  children 
cauiQ  and  gave  her  some  presents,  and 
they  stayed  and  played  for  a  while,  and 
then  they  went  home.  We  had  a  very 
good  time.  I  am  nine  years  old  now.  It 
is  10  o'clock,  and  I  shall  have  to  go  to  bed. 


Good  night. 


Your  friend, 

Lew  Boyee. 


A  Brother  in  England. 

Pocatello,  Idaho. 
We  take  the  Juvenile  Insteuctoe  and 
I  like  to  read  the  letters.  My  oldest 
brother  is  on  a  mission  in  England.  I 
have  four  sisters  and  three  brothers  living 
and  one  of  our  brothers  died  on  the  5th 
of  March,  1900.  lam  nine  years  old  and 
I  help  my  mama. 

Peeil  Haeeison. 

m 
A  Lesson  From  a  Reader. 

Willaed  City,  Utah. 

I  go  to  school  every  day,  and  learn  my 

lessons  well.  My  teacher's  name  is  Phebe 

Harding.     I  was  eight  years  old  the  8th 

of  last  April.     My  papa  died  a  year  ago. 

"Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens; 

Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots; 
Kind  words  are  the  blossoms; 

Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits." 

I  learned  this  in  the  Wheeler  Reader. 
Alviea  Beandow. 

0 
Came  From  Kentucky. 

West  Joedan,  Utah. 
Dear  Little  Writers : — I  like  your  letters 
in  the  Juvenile  Insteuctoe.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School.  I  came  from  Kentucky, 
where  I  left  a  brother  and  a  sister.  I  am 
ten  years  old.     I  have  been  in  Utah  two 
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years   last  September.     I  have  been  bap- 
tized.     I    go    to    Primary    and  Keligion 
Class,  and  like  them  very  much.     I   have 
four  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
Your  new  friend. 

Lizzie  L.  Richeson, 

0 
Came  From  Norway. 

Mill  Creek,  Utah. 
I  am  eleven  years  old  and  I  attend 
Sunday  School  and  day  school.  I  came 
from  Norway,  June,  1902.  I  was  baptized 
by  Elder  Noah  Larsen.  My  mother  and 
I  came  here  together.  I  have  learned  to 
talk  the  language  very  well.  There  are 
many  good  friends  here.  I  believe  the 
Gospel  is  true. 

Your  new  friend, 

John  Anderson. 
0 

Baptized  and  Healed. 

Mill  Cheek,  Utah. 

I  would  like  to  tell  something  about 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  I  have  two 
sisters  and  three  brothers.  Our  youngest 
brother  was  very  sick  for  a  long  time,  and 
all  the  doctors  who  attended  him  gave 
him  up.  First  he  had  the  rheumatism 
then  it  turned  to  heart  trouble.  He  was 
so  sick  that  he  could  not  walk  for  some 
time.  Then  mama  took  him  to  the  temple 
and  he  was  baptized  there,  and  he  was 
healed  by  the  power  of  God  through  the 
Priesthood. 

I  attend  Sunday  School.  Primary  and 
day  school.     I  am  eleven  years  old. 

Annetta  Gunderson. 

0 

The  Deer  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

( )(iin:x.  Utah. 
Our  mountain  deer  are  the  most  timid 
and  easily  frightened  animals  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  They  arc  also  very 
fleet  of  foot  and  can  leap  over  fences  and 
rocks  and  from  crag  to  crag  with   ease. 


I  have  seen  a  small  deer  stand  by  a  fence 
twice  as  high  as  itself  and  leap  over  it 
without  touching.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  catch  them,  although  it  is  said  that  the 
Indians  can  catch  them  on  foot  by 
running  them  down,  but  this  I  can  hardly 
believe,  unless  the  animal  has  first  been 
wounded. 

Joseph  Norton. 
0 

Twins — Twins. 

Lago,  Idaho. 
( This   letter  was  written   about  a  year 
ago. — Ed.) 

I  nave  a  twin  brother  whose  name  is 
Fred.  We  are  eight  years  old.  Our 
babies  are  twins.  Their  names  are  Leo 
and  Leona.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and 
Primary,  and  day  school.  This  is  my 
first  letter. 

Your  friend. 
Willis  L.  Bassett. 

0 

A  Very  Aged  Grandma. 

Provo,  Utah. 
I  like  to  read  the  little  letters.     I  go  to 
Sunday    School.    Primary    and    Religion 
class. 

My  grandma  will  be  ninety-seven  on 
the  Pith  of  April.  I  think  she  is  the 
oldest  lady  in  Utah.  I  have  three  sisters 
and  two  brothers  dead.  I  am  eight'years 
old. 

Your  new  friend. 

Silva  Jones. 


Good  Reading'      A  New  Baby. 

Smithfield,  Utah. 

Mama  lets  us  take  (he  JUVENILE  so  that 
we  shall  love  good  reading  instead  of  trashy 
reading,  and  I  can  see  that  it  is  good  for 
children  i"  have  the  Church  books  to  * 
read.  I  always  read  the  letters  lirsl  and 
Love  to  read  those  that  tell  aboul  the  heal- 
ing nf  the  sick  by  Eaith. 
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We  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary. 
I  can  remember  Sister  Lula  Richards 
talking  to  us  in  Primary,  and  she  sang 
one  of  her  songs  for  us.  Mama  reads  her 
stories  to  us  and  we  like  them.  I  must 
tell  you  about  our  new  baby.  He  is  just 
three  months  old  today,. November  18th, 
1908.  It  is  nearly  eight  years  since  we 
had  a  baby,  so  we  are  very  proud  and 
happy. 

Your  little  friends, 

La  Von  Ceagun,  age  10. 
Dresden  Cragun,  age  7. 
0 

Good  Times  in  Sunday  School. 

Mill  Creek,  Utah. 
I  have  much  interest  in  reading  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  I  am  eight  years 
•old  and  have  been  baptized.  We  have 
two  rooms  in  our  school  house,  and  we 
have  good  times  in  our  Sunday  School. 
Each  class  has  good  teachers.  I  like 
Primary  too.  With  love  to  all  the  little 
writers. 

Eva  Ruth  Park. 
m 

Helps  Pa  After  School. 

Teton,  Fremont  Co.,  Idaho. 
I  have  wanted  to  write  to  the  Letter- 
Box  for  a  long  time.  I  am  nine  years  old. 
I  have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  Our 
baby  brother  died  last  October.  I  go  to 
school  and  Primary  and  take  part  on  the 
programs.  I  like  our  Sunday  School  and 
Primary.  I  help  my  pa  saw  wood  after 
school.  I  like  to  hear  ma  read  the  letters 
in  the  Letter-Box.  We  take  the  Juve- 
nile Instructor  and  the  "Character 
Builder."  There  is  lots  of  snow  up  here, 
and  it  is  very  cold.  I  like  to  go  skating 
on  the  ice. 

Your  new  friend, 

Harold  White. 
0 

About  Names. 

Will  every  one  who  writes  to  the  Let- 
iter  Box  hereafter,  be  kind  enough  to  write 


his  or  her  name  very  plainly?  If  other 
portions  of  a  letter  are  not  all  quite  clear- 
ly written,  it  is  usually  easy  to  tell  what 
is  meant,  because  of  the  connection  of 
words  in  a  sentence.  But  with  names  it 
is  different.  And  some  names  attached 
to  letters  which  we  receive  are  written  so 
carelessly  that  no  one  can  tell  what  they 
are  intended  for.  Such  ones,  of  course, 
cannot  be  published. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 

THE  MORNING  CALL. 

"I  wonder  who  is  knocking; 

Why,  Minnie,  is  it  you? 
Walk  in,  take  off  your  bonnet. 

How  does  my  darling  do?" 

"I's  pitty  well,  I  tank  'oo, 
But  'twasn't  nice   at  all, 

For  'oo  to  kiss  me  Aunty 
'Tos  I's  dest  corned  to  call! 

"I's  Sister  Moguit  Gookins— 
My  husband  he  is  dead — 

I's  got  twelve  'ittle  children, 
They's  all  at  home  in  bed. 

"An'  now  I  must  be  goen, 
To  see  if  they's  awake: 
Nes'  time  I'll  bring  my  babies, 
An'  stay  for  soup  an'  cake." 

Adapted. 
0 

TWO  PORTRAITS. 

Two  pictures  lovingly  we'll  trace; 

A  noble  matron  one. 
With  calm,  fair  brow  and  placid  face, 

Tis  Martha  Washington. 

And  Washington,  whose  strong  right  hand. 

Through  dark  hours  led  the  way. 
Until  our  glad,  united  land, 

Rejoiced  in  Freedom's  day. 

The  "Father  of  his  country,"  he, — 
His  face  shall  teach  our  youth, 

As  loyal  as  their  sire  to  be, 
To  freedom,  love  and  truth. 

While  maidens  learn  as  her  dear  face 

They  fondly  look  upon, 
To  serve  with  love  or  rule  with  grace. 

Like  Martha  Washington. 

Adapted. 
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DIAMONDS  Ofl  CREDIT  I 

Under  our  new  system  any  person  ; 

of  honest  intentions   may   have  a  '.'. 

Diamond  Ring  or  Pin  and  pay  for  '.'. 
it  in  small  monthly  payments. 


John  Daynes  &  Sons, 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 

26  JVIain  Street,  -  Salt  hake  City.    J 
■i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-r-t-i-i-'i-i-fr-i-i-i-t-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-t-t- 


FOR     THEIR 


NEW  FREE 
CATALOGUE 

44  East 
Soutt)  Je/r\ple 
Salt  Lake  Oitt 


•MM*******  • 


THE- 


DeBouzek  Engraving  Company, 

27,   29   West 

South   Temple    St. 


8AI1T   UAKE    CITY, 


UTH 


H.$ 


f  icirirk ~k"k*k  *  * 


Cutler  Bros.  Co., 


36    MAIN    STREET. 


Salt  Liake  City 


New  spring  suitings  just  received,  elegant 

assortment  from  $'20.00  to  828.00  toon  l..-i- 

200  doz.  Men's  Neckwear,  nice  assortment, 

half  price. 
50  doz.  Men's  Black  Wool  half-Hose,  worth 

.  35c  for  20c. 
70  doz.  Ladies'  White  Waists,  worth  83.00 

for  $1.50. 
20  doz.  Ladies'  Gray  Corduroy  Waists,  worth 

•  $3.00  for  $1  75. 

500doz.  Ladies'  Wool  Hose,  worth  50o  for  35c 

lOOOMen's  and  Boy's  Suits  at  reduced  prices. 

Approved  Knitted  Garmants  made  by  our 

newelectricmaclnnery  from$l.00  to $2.00 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO., 


CHAS.     PETERSON, 

44  Richards  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Signs,  Silk  Banners,  Badges, 

Theatrical  Scenery,  etc. 

Tbe  only  manufacturer  of 

METRL  SIGNS  $ 

Between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
Send  for  sketches  and  estimates. 


Phones  1508-K 


and  1775-Z     .. 
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50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 

Copyrights  &c. 

Anvone  sending  :i  slcetcn  and  description  may 

quickly  ascertain  <>iu-  opinion  free  whether  an 

Invention  IB  probnbly  patentable.    Communion. 

tlons  strictly ifldentlal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 

sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing_patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  <'o.  receive 
special  notlcs,  without charge.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.    T,;n- 

1'ni.i j  ■  el ■  ■■  lurtial.     Ti  n 

rear;  four  months.  $L   Bold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.36,Broad^  New  York 

Branch  Office,  636  l1'  Bt*  Washington,  D.  C. 


Here  Stands  Honesty. 

Sometimes  you  worry  about  the  choice 
of  Furnishings  for  the  home.  We  are 
experienced  and  can  relieve  that  "heavy 
feeling"  by  giving  fair  prices  and 
honest  dealing. 

H-    DlflWOODEV 

Jpairnitare  Company. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,        -  -         -         UTAH. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOli,  PHlIvTflRV  fl|W  KlflDERGflRTEfl  IMTERlfllt. 

KINDERGARTEN  CHAIRS.     We  can  furnish  your  school  with  good,  strong  Kinder- 
garten Chairs  at  a  very  reasonable  price.     Send  your  orders  to  Deseret  S.  S.  Union. 

PICTURES  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.     Thirty -five  pictures  in  set.     These  pic- 
tures will  be  of  great  help  to  Primary  teachers  during  the  year  1904.  35c  a  set,  postpaid. 

HYMNS  AND  SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  SAINTS.     Fifty  Hymns  and  songs,  written  in 
simple  and  inspiring  language.  Set  to  music  suited  to  children's  voices.   20c  copy,  postpaid. 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


!!  GMYTOJl  1HUSIG  GO.  !j 


Utah's  Leading  Music  House. 
Established  1860. 


■H-M-H  H..M-1  'M  1  I  1  H'  H  '    I  I  M  't"H- 


HpD 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


Sheet  Music  and  Books,  Lowest 
Prices,  Easiest  Terms,  Every- 
thing Musical.  Write  for  Cata- 
logues. 


ii  CMVTOH  1KUSIG  CO.  J 

SUCCESSOBS  TO 

D.  O.  CALDER'S  SONS  CO- 

109  MAIN  ST      J.  J.  DAYNES,  JR.,  MGR. 

■HW»H"l-H"I-I"I"I"I"H"I"I"H"l"t"H"I"l-I"I" 


GO    TO 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information  you  want*  about 

Class  and  Paint. 


Send  them  ryour  orders  and  you  will  be 

pleased  with  their  method  of 

doing  business. 


YOU    WILL    GET    SATISFACTION. 

Daily  Trains  Each  Way  Be- 
tween Salt  Lake  and 
Ogden. 


OREGON 

SHORT     LINE 

RAILROAD- 

All  Points  East,  West  and   North 
reached  via  Oregon  Short  Line. 

T    M.  SCHUMACHER,  Traffic  Mgr.D 
D.  E.  BURLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
D.  S.  SPENCEE,  A    G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
City  Ticket  Office,  201  Main  Street.  TelephonepM. 


